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Choirs, Singing Schools, Societies 


he Salutation { Zion 
gem orThe Encore {peraoz.|, 
Perkins’ Singing School 
prt Johnson’s Chorus 
‘hoir Instruct’n Book 


The first two are first-class Church Music books, by 
0. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full instruc- 


re courses. The last three are fitted ma! for 
ing-Schools by the — best talent. ow for a 
hited Winter and Spring Singing-class ! 


‘Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by get- 
ng hws of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cireu- 
rs). Five of them are: 


elshazzar, .  . Butterfield, $1.25 
ion Munio, . Dudley Buck, 1.50 
Bondage, Chadwick, 1.25 
'rodigal Son, Sullivan, 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Mendelssohn, .80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the H 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 
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al 


BABY .LAND, . 
will receive 50 c of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


10Q,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


In the Summer of 1878, visiti Ireland, Scotland, En 
land, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Paris Exposition. All objectionable fea- 
tures incident to European travel entirely.removed. All 
travel and hotel accommodations first-class. Rates ex- 
tremely low, Return-tickets good for twelve months 
College Professors, Teachers of Music and Literature, 
Art Students, School Teachers, and others of like tastes, 
please address, for Prospectus, E. TOURJEE, 
155 Music Hall, Bos 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
rinted. It may be 
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miér legon de is,” has been 
obtained thon theauthor, 1481 Broadway, | “T° 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JAN. 31, 1878. 


— — 


| T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, GOoopD 
TEACHERS for any de ment, with itions. Send 
| for eee orm. SUPP S Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors without charge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
ch t journals yaw pen interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

The U.S. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those having children to sam Ree information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. a. To all others, sb cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kinder; m Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. VW. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
Assistants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri 


vate pupils, ladies and 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
kness and suc- 


onthe thorot h d comparative quic 
he thoroughness and com 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the —- whose names are subjoined, and by 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z, Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
a ; Professor Gurn ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard 

Dr. and Mrs. aeearere could arrange to receive 
two or three young ies, as vesisiont guste, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pupils at a distance, in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

“As a Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.”—[Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 
Professor of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE, Ten in number. [llus- 

trated by Models and Charts. 

READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from 
a wide range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
AcTOR ; with Illustrative Readings. (2) THE ART 
~ EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 

CTING. 
PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 
of gues in Elocution. Address : 
1342 St. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


The Spring Term will begin on Tuesday, February 26. 
For further information, or for Catalogue, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rounps. 155d 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
ages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 

the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
n udents scho: anc uities. 
CHAR Fay, Sec’ 


New York. The first Latin Book, “Talks with Caesar PRor. LES E. 
a Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next g of 137 College Hill, Mass. 
¢ Normal School, ‘The first chapter of this work will 


be out by Mareh 19; “ 

Teaching of re in T Introduction to the 

loge, on he programas ofthe 
’ y e 00. 

be ready February 15. a 154 tf 


Prof. Lodeman’s Eurepean Teur, 


Including London, Paris, t i 
North on, Parte, the Rhine, Switseriand, Italy, 


Tosail on June 27. 
formation, address Prof. A. LODEMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
NORMAL CARDS, used) in the 
wer best Privery Schools in Boston. Wholesale price: 
Ade » 5 cts.; Wo. 2, 4 cts. Samples sent on application. 

ddress THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Haw ey Street. 


Case ,—used 
Schools,—may be ob- 


ad 
White 


UTLER’S Improved Readin 
tela pany of our best Primary 
cow 199 e, 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 


ic Schools. Copies of recent examination og 
will be sent on application. [102 ta W.N.EA > 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
“VOCAL REFORM,” and 
“NATURAL SINGING.” 


Enclose Twe Cents in stam 
pr JOHN R 


OWA 


Unien Square, City, 
= 
pid 


Suplée’s Trench on Words. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archhishop of Dublin. 


Arranged for Class-Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Werds for Illustration, and Ques- 
tions for Examination, 


By THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 
Head-Master of St. Augustine’s College, Benicia, Cal. 


* TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been a well 
known and favorite study, though but poorly adapted 
heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more acceptable 
than ever, 


400 pages; 12mo; Cloth, $1.50. 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
153 te (i) 27 Howard St., NEW YORK. 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send 7'en Cents for the most original Pam- 
hlet ever published, treating of Mrs. M. 
sROWN’'S eat METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Y) Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Insanity, Nervous <~ Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneamonia, Neuralgia, heumatiam, Scar- 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLs THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to beth sick and 
well. It is got up regardless of cost; 92 pages, tinted 
per, numerous engravings, etc. ; contains testimonials 
rom all parts of the world; also reasons logically on 
the cause and prevention of disease. Address Mrs. M, 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 58 Bond 
Street, New York. 
The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply, it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DIscovERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica) Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on —— 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & 9 
122.22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHEAP APPARATUS | 


For StrupENts AND ComMoN SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application, 

various School illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER 
rter and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Flectro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE | reactors. 


Issued, 

A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o po en mg= ” of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


7a ete. {METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, } mremasa. 


Eighty , 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
eae Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, Dee 
Summary, 


Im 


Remarks, &c. 
. MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


| DR. LOOMIS’S 


137 tf H. § 
6 Circulars at JOURNAL Office. 
149 h 


Fourth Year. 
Special Terms to Teachers. 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16 and 30 in. in diam, Send for 


GLOBES, ‘ H, B, & Co, Troy, NY, 


Schermerhorn’s School , and 
AMERICAN SCHOOL I STITUTE, 


(FOUNDED 1855. 

Supplies Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 

of known calibre and character. presents 

reliable Teachers seeking positions. Selif and 

School Properties. Gives Parents information of 

good Schools. Explanatory Circulars, with highest 

endorsements, mailed for stamp. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec’y, 
30 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


From Rev. C. V.8 r,A.™., Principal Maple- 
wood Inst., Pittsfeld, Mase. I have always arded 
Mr. Schermerhorn as THE School Agent in this 
country; and THLE person to bring ether reliable 
Teachers and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne 
rival establishment has a tithe of his advan- 
(1) 155 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 
the publication of a New Miethed with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 
embraces to a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Eicention, 
etc.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, an Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,— the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, JAs, P. Hoyt, A.M., Princi ot Acad- 
Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 


G. | since its publication, a cordial pe rom filling » gap in 


a system hitherto u 
e price is 10 cents copy ; $1.00 dozen co} 
and $5.00 per copies 
Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 
153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and. Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHELADELPHIA. 

(a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 45 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 

Pro Bone Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 


Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM IDEAS. 
NEW FEATURES, ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
— AND — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 
39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
im Elecutien bears u Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic itation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, Lo ic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory, May be pursued together 
or ly. Chartered 1875. Goo ts diplomas. Win- 
ter Term opened Feb. 4.0% talogue. 


~ 19 
IFIED.” Send 
vation taught; Stammering cured. 
: Defective Speech. C.8. 
Sprinateld St Boston, 
J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory. 


QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Sq., N.Y.; $1 per yr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pud. 


EAC HERS !—Thirty Rewards of Merit, 3 kinds, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. F.E. Apams, Hill, N. H. 5b 


LAPILINUM™ 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co,, 


147 tf 


KSend for sample andcizenlar, 191 FULTON 67 


. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
detgartenGifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawin 
Slates with Book, new anc 
very attractive, conétining 
200artistic designs forlittle 
folks. 65 varieties Globes, 
best extant, Webb's Sch’l 
and Family Cards & Pie- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 
Send for Illustrated 
rice Lists;—also for new 
Blackboard Stretcher,—a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


148 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


= 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Bost:n, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the 
illustration of the PH WSICAL SCIENC 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig and J. Du- 
» Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
—_ and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
to import goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


es. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, price 15 cents, sent on - . (When writ- 
ing, please mention this journal.) 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns, The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


fESTERBROOK'S) 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike 
with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
111 Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “ APPAKATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS” 

Large cloth bound Catalogurs, $1 5soeach, N. B—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS 


BY THE 
USE 


Geography Made Attractive Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


We will Write us 
for 
send Set 
Descriptive 


on trial. 


The models in position resemble a redie/ mag of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 47 pieces, 
each piece being fe: representative of a one or Territory. Invaluable in the Echeskeoon. , 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


4 Highest Award and Medal from the 
£ American Institute. 
: LAFLIN’S PATENT 


Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 
A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
In D pm house, adapted for young and old, male 
and female, from five years up. FIFTY DIF- 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE. 
The only Rowing Apparatus 
invented. by a Professional Ath- 


teacher in colleges and schools 
in Europe and America. 
Used and recommended by the 
leading Physicians of this and 
other cities. 
: Sent on reve pt ef price to any 
part of the world. 


J.M. LAPLIN & 
1 Union Square, NEW 
Broadway and 17th St., YORK 
and 108 Broadway, CITY. 
151 eow j 


The most convenient article in 
the market for holding a book. 
Clergymen, Students, Law- 
yers, and everybody else will 
purchase one when they are made 
acquainted with its merits. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
F. P. LITTLE, Manufr., 
P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Boys and 


The best invention ever made to prevent noise in the 
School-Room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: eres not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, J 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company lace” 


will apply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to ES ete outft for $7, 
fit up their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. NS, 425, 4 
PRATT, ‘CO., Fort-Mill 8q., Boston, 


The Elastic Chair-Tip Ce., Abing- 
ton Centre, Mass. 142 zz 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks. Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


YourOQ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St.,N.Y. | Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and’ other Bells are 


lete of ten years experience as| # 


25 


10 cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 zz L Nassau, Y. 


a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit | widely celebrated for purity, fulln 
$66 Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. |tone. Catalogue free.’ 8nd richness of 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


Pat’p Fes. 15, 1876. 


WASHSTAND. 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL- ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
Should be Supplied with the 


“SANITARY” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 

No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 

No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 

No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 


CAUTION,—This Stand is manufactured and sold in 
this city exclusively by the Proprietors, and is far su 
rior to any other in existence. Be sure that you get the 
‘“‘ Sanitary Portable,” if you desire perfect satisfaction. 


Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 
Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 


N. Y. PORTABLE WASH STAND CO., 
708 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE LIQUID BLACK 


Wall Slating. 


= z 


155 f 


~\ ate 


+» $1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. 
1.75| GALLON....... 


B00 


$3.25 
6.00 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


il 


a plied by any painter and warranted to pro- 
= 1 Blacktoard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or a 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE (0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


per day at home. Samplesworth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co. Portland, Me. 


$5 10 $20 


| 
q 
/ 
Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. |" The Portable Book - Holder,” | 
\\ 
4 PINT....... 
A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. 
143 tf for An 
= 
Pry 
Most Po in ¥se Do wn Printing > 
Pula ENS procuring GOLDING OFFICIAL ind 
PRICES for rinting Card, Tage, Circus = gmail 
on x xX OFFIog Vuttits from $l up 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


— 


BY ALFRED B, STREET. 


Keen comes the current from the North! 
Blue shines the sky, clouds scudding there! 
Rouse from your sleep and wander forth 
And taste the sweetness of the air! 


Leave the dull city streets behind! 
Launch out upon the country wide! 

Plunge in the White Sea of the wind 
And swim wherever floats its tide! 


The North Wind, oh, how sweet, though coid! 
The North Wind, fount of joy and health! 

Not often has thy worth been told, 
Exhaustless though thy stores of wealth. 


The East Wind chilly, vampid, damp; 
How weary lag the cheerless hours! 

The sun is but a sickly lamp, 
But noisome weeds the loveliest flowers. 


Rain, rain, throughout the shadowy day, 
At night, the same unvarying doom; 

Earth in the first, dull, drenched, and gray, 
And in the last a dungeon gloom. 


The South Wind, warm, relaxing, flows 
The tepid Gulf Stream of the air! 

From climes where endless Summer glows, 
And flowers are heaped up every where. 


A torpor to the blood it yields, 

Steals strength from even the strongest frame, 
Sloth o’er its prey its sceptre wields, 

And fleshy ills their victim claim. 


The West Wind melts in peach-sweet scents, 
Breath of the flowers through downy skies, 
As in it furl the clouds their tents, 
The sinews sink beneath its sighs. 


The North Wind, how its currents draw! 
Welcome its honest, genial breath! 

It shaves the rosy muscles raw, 
But it brings life instead of death. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! It whistles blithe! 
Hurrah! It stings the tingling flesh! 
It cuts the skin as cuts the scythe! 
But oh, its kiss, how sweet and fresh! 


Up, up the screaming icy crag! - 
Up through the pine-tree soars and swings! 
Through the air streams as streams a flag, 
White with the storm of Winter’s wings. 


Up, breast the torrent of the blast! 

Scream with its scream! run, plunge, and bound! 
Until your blood pours hot and fast, 

And all your frame in bliss is drowned. 


Swing in the hemlock’s shivering fringe! 
Dive head deep in the scattering snow! 

Though craven nature shake and cringe, 
And fain would drive your steps below. 


Shun the red hearth! A glow more sweet 
The North Wind’s freezing pinions bear! 
Winter’s warm sparks are whistling sleet; 
His fireside is the open air. 
— Country Gentleman. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


JUSTICE TO SERVANTS IS ESSENTIAL TO GOOD SER- 
vick.—I believe it my duty to stand as a candidate at 
this time, because it appears to me that an important 
principle is involved in the pending election. This 
principle in its essence is the principle of justice. 
Justice to servants is essential to good service. 
Now the interest of education demands the best possi- 
ble service of the best men and women. In order to 
secure such service, the proper means must be used to 
induce men and women of the highest order to engage 
in the work of education, and to continue in it. The 
chief inducement necessary to draw into the educational 
Service and retain there teachers and educational officials 
of the highest and best qualifications, is just and fair 
treatment. lt is possible to secure and retain the ser- 
vices of such persons only by holding out to them as an 
inducement a reasonable security in their positions. 
Before being permanently appointed to responsible sit- 


uations, they should be required to pass all necessary 
tests and probations, and when so appointed they should 
not be removed without cause, that is, so long as they 
continue to discharge their duties with efficiency and 
fidelity, and so long as no just complaint can be made 
with regard to their conduct or character. And this is 
the principle which seems to me to be involved in the 
pending election; and it is because I believe that this 
principle should be recognized in the administration of 
schoob systems, and because I wish to do all in my power 
to secure this recognition, not only here but throughout 
the country, that I deem it my duty to be a candidate 
for reélection at this time.—Platform of Mr. Philbrick’s 
candidacy. 

History as a Strupy.—In my judgment, history, as 
a study, is better fitted than any other one study to se- 
cure the elements of culture; and this judgment, I am 
happy to say, is confirmed by the Rey. Barnas Sears, 


D.D., late of Brown University, who taught history 
more than twenty years.—Rev. Henry Blanchard. 


CirizENsuip.—The youth of America early assume 
the august duties of citizenship. Upon their apprcia- 
tion of the principles which the struggles of ages have 
woven into our beautiful national fabric, depend its suc- 
cess or failure. A democracy of ignorant people swayed 
by demagogues who appeal to their prejudices and pas- 
sions, is the worst of human governments. A republic 
of calm, thoughtful men, ever ready to speak, to live, or, 
if need be, on the battle-field of principle to die for that 


which makes a government like ours to differ from an 
abject despotism ; this is the idea of a perfect state.— 
Bishop Hobart. 


— Remember that you can educate a child to good 
citizenship for about a huadred dollars with almost 
perfect success, whereas you will be compelled to 
feed and clothe and house a pauper, and if a pauper- 
criminal, as usually happens, you may have to lock 
up and chain him at the expense of a thousand dol- 
lars ; and what do you get? The same pauper or crim- 
inal always growing worse, more dangerous, more ex- 


pensive. Will you help to make good citizens, or let 
the children grow up to ignorance, pauperism, and 
crime ?—Central School Journal. 


Better Pay: Berrer Worx.—In proportion as 
our teachers are permanent and well paid, can we ex- 
pect the best work. In our higher schools the pay is 
generally fair and good, aud the position somewhat per- 
manent; but in the thousands of district schools all 
over our land the pay is miserable, the work often 
poor, and the position only for a very few months. How 
can there be much improvement under these circum- 
stances? Our normal schools send out yearly many 
well-qualified teachers who would gladly give a lifetime 
to the work of teaching, if only they could be assured of 
a permanent place and adequate support. Improved 
methods demand time, and when the time is given free 
from the vexing trials of constant moving and change 


from year to year, we can not expect to make great or 
sudden advancement.—Report of N. Y. Committee on 
Education. 


Books anp TEAcHERS.—Thec teacher who spends his 
time looking for a perfect book might better be em- 
ployed in making himself superior to the books he has, 
and thus be able to use them as they were intended, and 


only ought to be used. We want bigger teachers, and 
smaller books.—J. J. Anderson, A.M. 


yer, the soldier, the sailor, the political economist, the 
clergyman,—nay, even the very cook, has his standard 
authority, universally accepted; but the teacher, whose 


vocation is more important than that of any of them, is 
left without chart or compass.— Thos. Hunter, Pres. 
Normal College, N. Y. 


Surervis1on.—The principal abuses of the country 
schools are ill-constructed houses, dearth of apparatus, 
and incompetent teachers ; and these may all @e attrib- 
uted to want of suitable supervision. Intelligent and 
faithful supervision would ward off these abuses, and 
give to the country schools the efficiency possible under 


the circumstances. Whatever the country may be » 
financially unable to do, it is able to employ a superior 
man to watch and supervise the schools.—Z. V. De 
Graff, Principal, Albany, N. Y. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS, 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 

Composition, to be of practical value in a pupil’s edu- 
cation, must be reduced to a science. Such a science, to 
be successfully applied in teaching, must be imparted 
inductively, and clothed in simple and terse language. 
The transition from a lower grade to a higher must be 
as gradual as the grade of a well-arranged instruction- 
book in music. 

The German idea developed in Kindergarten methods, 
“that the eye must train the scholar,” is the one in- 
volved in a system of composition which will be un- 
folded in a series of lessons, following this introductory 
article. 

A child relates naturally in forcible English, in which 
the Saxon predominates, that which his eye reveals to 
him ; he must therefore be carefully told how to use his 
eyes. A child is literal, truthful, ingenuous; therefore, 
he must be given a subject that will tax no faculty 
except the perceptive. He must be convinced that he 
will be commended, if he does what will come perfectly 
natural,—#. e., tell the plain truth and nothing else con- 
cerning the subject in hand. A teacher should make it 
his first duty with a pupil or class to win confidence, 
and then to encourage the most artless expression of a 
child’s mind on just what he sees. 

The ordinarily clever mind, while untutored, imagines 
vividly and with little or no effort. Accordingly, so 
soon as the learner has well begun the proper expression 
in writing of what he sees with the physical eye, he 
must be, led most cautiously to express a very little of 
what he sees with his mental eyes. 

Thirdly, as successful combination is the highest 
achievement in the art of composition, whether spoken 
or written, so soon as the learner has been carried over 
the first steps of what we will call physical and mental 
perception, he must be taught, with the greatest thor- 
oughness, to combine these first two steps of “his knowl- 
edge. 

It is my purpose to present a system of composition 
for primary, intermediate, and higher schools; secondly, 
to develop this system so that each division may con- 
clude with the expiration of a term of ten weeks; 
thirdly, to preface the lessons for each term by an intro- 
duction explanatory of their design. The primary is a 


modification of the general course, beginning with the 


ee | STanDAkD AuTHORITIES.—The physician, the law- 
| 
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intermediate division. In addition to a plan for com- 
position strictly as such, will be appended a concise 
summary of rules for punctuation, capitals, and the more 
salient points in grammar. Examples of each lesson 
given will be presented in a corrected and uncorrected 
composition, from classes trained under the system. 

The method will fail of its end, if the teacher is im- 
perfectly conversant with grammar and rhetoric, or if he 
lacks enthusiasm, aptitude for teaching, and such a 
knowledge of human nature as will direct him in the 
individual as well as class-training of each pupil. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


As long asa city like Philadelphia is without a school 
superintendent, even the city superintendency has not 
passed into the universal category. But the city officer 
is an honored fixture as compared with the county su- 
perintendent, who is lightly esteemed by society, as is 
evinced by the small pay allowed him, and who is often 
exceedingly obnoxious, as seen by his abolition in Ohio 
and elsewhere, and by the bitter war that is made upon 
him in many States. This is surprising, when consid- 
ered abstractly. One would expect an officer charged 
_ with such functions to be highly valued and honored. 
He certainly ought to be. Then why is he not? This 
is a very important question, and one intimately con- 
nected with the efficiency of public education. 

The explanation is manifold, and it illustrates the 
difficulties of public education in a republic. The char- 
acter of a school system in our country cannot rise much 
above the average intelligence of the people; and what- 
ever represents quality rather than quantity, will usually 
have a struggling existence. The superintendent rep- 
resents the quality of the school,—an element which 
cannot be appreciated by the average mind; but he also 
draws a salary, —an element which can be understood 
by the commonest mind; hence, if this officer of doubt- 
ful utility absorbs public money enough to support half- 
a-dozen short-term schools, of course he ought to be 
razed if not abolished. The children’s bread must not 
be given to ornamental functionaries. Moreover, in 
backward communities, the idea lingers that public edu- 
cation is an eleemosynary enterprise which should be 
supervised like missionary-work by unpaid committees, 
and the school-money be left for the actual laborer in 
the school-room. And hence the community which is 
willing to give good pay to assessors, collectors, super- 
visors, judges, and attorneys, grumbles at giving any 
thing to a school officer. 

But there is another side to this matter. The super- 
intendent often fails to earn the money he gets, and the 
people find it out. It is true that, owing to the unob- 
trusive character of his duties, he will sometimes be 
judged unjustly; but commonly the degree of his effi- 
ciency will be well understood. Besides the necessary 
routine duties of the office, there is a large discretionary 
territory of duty which the officer is tempted to cultivate 
but partially, and too often neglects. This is not sur- 
prising in cases where the pay constitutes only a part 
of the incumbent’s support. His heart, as well as his 
time, is as much or more in some foreign occupation 
than in his school-work. And where the office ‘has been 
bestowed upon some doctor or farmer who takes it,—not 
because he either knows or cares about the work, but solely 
because he wants more income, —the incumbent will 
naturally shirk duties which he not only does not love, 
but which he feels himself to be unqualified for. And 
of course the people grudge the money that goes to him. 


Again, this officer almost unavoidably makes enemies 
in the proper discharge of his duties, and is held re- 
sponsible for everything that offends any body in school 
matters. As soon as a license is withdrawn from a 
drunken teacher, the rejected one immediately becomes 
a martyr, and the superintendent a Nero in the eyes of 
the-‘neighborhood. If a boy be thrashed at school, and 
the teacher be not decapitated, the county superintend- 


ent should suffer the extreme penalty of the laws! If 
the school-house is put here or put there; if the school 
term is thus and so, or any other way; if the trustees do 
something or do nothing, of course all soreheads blame 
the superintendent! There is no other county or State 
officer who has to deal so directly with people in the ex- 
ercise of a large discretion. Other civil officers simply, 
discharge sharply-defined requirements of law, and hence 
incur no blame; but whilst there is law here, it is 
law requiring independent judgment at every point; 
and this makes the superintendent a ruler rather than a 
servant, and it stirs more opposition than is aroused 
against any other official. 

But the great reason of all is now to be mentioned,— 
he is too powerful! In spite of all assaults, he remains 
the most influential official in his county. The ordinary 
county or township officer appoints and removes no- 
body, and supervises nobody. The judge, the sheriff, 
the magistrate, the prosecuting attorney, are nobody ex- 
cept to culprits. The assessor, the collector, the treas- 
urer, are simply routine servants without patronage. 
But the superintendent of schools stands at the head of 
a powerful organization of trustees and teachers, with 
whom he has close correspondence, and over whom he 
has less or more authority; and he also supervises the 
distribution of large moneys. Sueh authority would be 
accounted a small matter in a government like that of 
Prussia or even England, but it is unexampled among 
the features of a republican State government. Hence 
the office is often a source of aysprehension with thought- 
ful citizens, of jealousy with politicians, and of hostility 
with enemies of public education. Hence it may be 
struck at by all those classes, from diverse motives. 
Even the friendly citizen may apprehend danger to the 
liberties of the people, the politician may here see a 
power which might overthrow his schemes, and the 
enemy to public schools may see in it the propagating 
centre of the school system. And as if to give strength 
to opposition, a county superintendent now and then 
dabbles in politics, either as a partisan or an aspirant, 
and more or less consciously seeks to rally the school 
brigade to his support. This is and always must be in- 
jurious to the officer and to the school cause, even though 
some local and temporary triumph may be gained. 
Whether he be a candidate, or the partisan of a candi- 
date, he enters the field with an advantage which his 
adversaries and all bystanders feel to be unjust, and the 
aspect of the movement is that of an improper if not a 
treacherous perversion of official influence. Even if the 
official robes have not been soiled, the ofticial prestige 
has been weakened, and every adverse feeling strength- 
ened. 

With all these adverse influences, it may be consid- 
ered a matter of surprise that the county superintendent 
was ever born in this land of liberty and political _priv- 
ileges, and having been born, that he was not strangled 
long ago. But he still exists; and, upon the whole, he 
is fighting his way upward, though slowly, very slowly, 
in the general public opinion. He is, however, in fact 
as essential as the hub to a wheel in every ideal school 
system worthy of the name, and is firmly established in 
the good opinion of the educational hierarchy in every 
State and country, and of long heads generally. The 
county superintendent of schools, then, in a word, is evi- 
dently a very strongly marked character, concerning 
whom there is much to be said on both sides. And it may 
be worth while for us to consider hereafter, first, whether 
this gentleman should be killed or kept alive; and 
second, if kept alive, what ought to be done with and 
for him. R. 


— No well-regulated journal should disdain to accept 
patent office and agricultural reports. They are excel- 
lent preservers against those desiring to take the ed- 
itorial life. One held before the bosom might laugh to 
scorn the fifty-ton gun. Nothing this world ever saw 
would be able to get through one of them,— Printers’ 


Circular, 


.|voices of the Past say, “ Wait!” 


VARIETIES. 


— This is not a bad story of a Hibernian. Police. 
man (stopping a hack-driver): “ Look here, now; 
don’t you know there’s an ordinance requiring every 
carriage to have a lantern at night?” “An’ sure, sir, 
what nade have I for a lantern at all, at all? Can ye 
not see for yurself, sir, that me horse is bloind ?” 

— The voic:s of the Present say, “Come!” But the 
With calm and sol- 
emn footsteps the rising tide bears against the rushing 
torrent up stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. 
With no less calm and solemn footsteps, no less cer- 
tainty, does a great mind bear up against public opinion, 
and push back its hurrying stream. Therefore should 
every man wait,—should bide his time. Not in listless 
idleness, — not in useless pastime, — not in querulous 
dejection; but in constant, steady, cheerful endeavors, 
alway willing and fulfilling and accomplishing his task, 
that, when the occasion comes, he may be equal to the 
occasion.— Longfellow. 

—The Earth.—Less was known of this planet than 
any other, until it was examined by the philosopher 
Darwin, a few years ago. He reports that the inhab- 
ants are nothing at all and never were anything, and 
will be the same for about two billions of years, when 
they will all turn into ducks with long green tails, 
having eyes at the end thereof. They will then com- 
mence a struggle for life, in the course of which their 
tails will come off, and they will have. two wooden legs 
among three of them, and all will talk oolitic sessile 
pachydermatous Semitic. He does not speak with per- 
fect certainty as to the next change, but believes that 
they will probably become lobsters, unless their elec- 
tricity be.too great, in which case the planet will be 
inhabited by pterodactyls, and megalospowdes until 
it bursts.—Punch’s Almanac for 1890. 


HOW LONG, HOW MUCH, HOW FAR? 


BY ANNIE H. RYDER. 


Sincere service demands devotion, consecration of en- 
ergy. Whether a person tends to the family needs in 
the kitchen, or works for the country’s good in the Cap- 
itol at Washington, the same duty is charged upon 
each, — the hearty employment of one’s capabilities in 
the cause in which an individual is engaged. 

Granted that we are not made for ourselves alone, but 
should do some service to our fellows, if we would obey 
the divine law of all for each, and each for all, yet the 
question arises, How long must we serve, how much, 
and how far? Since these are inquiries quite pertinent 
to the teacher’s calling, they may deserve our attention. 

Dutifully, the majority of working-people discharge 
their responsibilities through the day, and when night 
comes forget the bruised hand and the tired head, for 
they find rest or pleasant occupation at home, and for 
the inmates of home. Why should not the teacher, 
when she has labored faithfully through the daylight 
hours, be allowed the same privileges ? Need she serve 
longer ? Often, too often, yes. For what reasons ? 
Because it costs less to employ one teacher than two, 
and there are instructors who have larger consciences 
than not a few town-meetings possess. The “how 
long” will not find the same answer in all teachers, but 
from many instructors will doubtless follow this reply : 
Work until the school-service is done, even if twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four are spent in so doing. 
Better this than partial service. Either let us pursue 
some other than a teacher’s profession, or persuade our 
school-boards that we should have equal rights with the 
larger number of working-people. 

How much? Every teacher recognizes the value of 
attaching himself to his pupils and their interests, and 
feels the necessity of regarding each of them as his 
friend. He finds that in order to become wholly suc- 
cessful, he must study the peculiar, individual wants of 


his scholars, as far as possible, Perhaps it is helpful to 
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him to go into his pupils’ homes, and there take some 
part in their private work and household pleasures. 
(How many strong, sincere friendships are formed in 
this way-) He is, of course, always kind and courteous 
towards parents and guardians. All these things may 
constitute the “how much” of the teacher’s, work, and 
yet, because he so serves, must he be subject to the queer 
notions, the almost whims of parents? Must he mind 
their doctrines and observe their creeds? Must he 
always listen to the hints of some, — hints liberally be- 
stowed uporf teachers, —in order that special benefits 
may be conferred on a feeble or slow few? Why not 
heed the wants of the majority of his scholars, and be 
democratic ? 

How far? How hard it is to draw the line, — to 
say, so far a teacher ; beyond this an individual, who 
has choice. How difficult we find it, to decide where 
duty leaves off and pleasure may begin. So closely do 
the lines of life approach, so often cross, that their tints 
or shadows often blend in such a way as to be no more 
separated than skin from skin. Why are teachers to 
be teachers always, at home, and in the social gather- 
ing, on the street, and in the cars? Partly because 
they will to be so, no donbt, but mostly because it is 
expected of them. Is it just to ask us to always main- 
tain a strictly pedagogical demeanor ? And ought we 
not to throw off the restraints of our calling, if there 
ite such, and be people among people? O men and 
women of good sense, that I know you are; hearty, 
fond parents, who would be kind and regardful toward 
teachers, believe that the instructor has discretion, and, 
though a public servant, a being of heart and soul: 
then trust him in his work. 


THE ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM. 


(Extracts from an address delivered by W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., Jan. 17th, 
before the Spelling Reform Association of Tt. Louis.) 


Let us look more closely into this alphabet and sys- 
tem of spelling. 

Mr. Latham, in his work on The English Lan- 
guage, lays down the following six rules for a perfect 
alphabet and a perfect orthography: 1. That for 
every simple, single sound, incapable of being repre- 
sented by a combination of letters, there be a simple, 
single sign. 2. That sounds within a certain degree 
of likeness be represented by signs within a deter- 
mined degree of likeness ; whilst sounds beyond a cer- 
tain degree of likeness be represented by distinct and 


different signs, and that uniformly. 3. That no 
sound have more than one sign to express it. 4. That 
only one sound shall be expressed by one sign. 5. That 


the primary aim of orthography be to express the 
sounds of words, and not their histories. 6. That 
changes of speech be followed by corresponding changes 
of spelling. 

Bearing these laws in mind, let us examine for a 
moment the English language as written. The Ro- 
manic or common alphabet consists of 26 letters, which 
are supposed to represent, single or combined, all the 
sounds in the English language,—21 consonants and 5 
vowels, But there are in the English language as 
spoken, 12 vowels, 4 diphthongs, 22 consonants,—34 in 
all, exclusive of diphthongs. Then the Romanic alpha- 
bet must violate Latham’s fourth law, that “ only one 
sound shall be expressed by one sign.” Yes, as Mr. 
Ellis has shown in his tables appended to the Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling, the letter a has 7 sounds, e has also 
7, ihas 6, o has 11, u has 8, and y, as a vowel, has 3; 
4n average of 7 sounds to each of these simple signs. 


But this would not be bad, were it all. The third law] ° 


of Latham, that “no sound have more than one sign,” 
18 disregarded even more flagrantly. The vowel sound 
of ¢, heard in meet, is represented by no fewer than 40 
different signs and combinations of signs; a, as heard 
m mate, by 34; 0 in mote, by 34 also. In short, if we 
view the alphabet in this light, it consists not of 26 
letters only, but of more than 200! 

As Chambers remarks, in his “Papers for the 


People,” “we violate every principle of a sound alpha- 
betical system more-outrageously than any nation what- 
soever. Our spelling can not be matched for whimsical 
caprice. If ‘myrrh’ be mer, why not ‘syrrh,’ sir; 
‘through,’ throo; ‘tough,’ to; ‘bough,’ bow; ‘cough,’ 
cow; ‘noise,’ boise for ‘boys’; ‘tongue,’ hongue for 
‘hung’; ‘quay,’ may for ‘me’; ‘colonel,’ in-folonel for 
‘infernal’; ‘neighbor,’ leighbor for ‘labor’ ? 

The word ‘scissors,’ it has been mathematically dem- 
onstrated, can be spelled 596,580 different modes, and 
have Romanic analogies to authorize each spelling! 
Some are extravagant, as schiessourrhce, justified by 
schism, sieve, scissor, honour myrrhe, and sacrifice. 

Shakespeare might be spelled Schaighkespeighrrhe. 
Sheridan, the author of an English pronouncing dic- 
tionary, says: “Such is the state of our written lan- 
guage, that the darkest hieroglyphics, or most difficult 
ciphers that the art of men has invented were not better 
calculated to conceal the sentiments of those who used 
them, from those who had not the key, than the state 
of our spelling is to conceal the true pronunciation of 
our words from all except a few well-educated natives.” 
And Walker, in the preface to his pronouncing diction- 
ary, says: “The orthography and pronunciation differ 
so widely that Dr. Watts and Dr. Jones lay down as a 
maxim in their treatises on spelling, that all words which 
can be sounded different ways must be written accord- 
ing to that mode which is most distant from the true 
pronunciation.” 

But, unfortunately, no rule whatever can be made,— 
not even that rule. It is confidently asserted that there 
are not one hundred words in the whole English lan- 
guage that are spelled according to phonetic principles. 
This makes it an effort to the memory to learn the 
spelling of each word separately, and the following are 
the results : 

1. It stands in the way of a sound, comprehensive 
national education. Hence the prevalence of the illit- 
erates. 

2. No one is certain how to pronounce a word he has 
only seen written, and never heard spoken. 

3. No one is sure how a word is spelled which he has 
only heard pronounced, and never seen written. 

4, It throws a barrier in the way of all sound and 
accurate philological research. 

As confirmation of these principles, in England and 
Wales (according to the British Quarteply Review), in 
1846, nearly one-half the people were unable to read 
and write their names, and five millions their moth- 
er-tongue. In fact, there are at least five years as 
good as thrown away learning the mass of heteroge- 
neous conventionalities dignified by the name of orthog- 
raphy (the Greek words orthos and grapho), correct 
writing (?) Heterography has been suggested as a word 
which would more aptly express it,— various 
writing. 


BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a wee, andgtinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget! 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining; 
Courage! instead of tears in vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 


With Toil and cares unbending 
Art beset ? 
Bethink thee now the storms from heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret! : 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow ? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Don’t beget 
A host of fears and phantasies deluding; 
Then, brother, lest the torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
—Leisure Hours, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H 


SOLUTIONS. 

No. 1 of problems by D. R. Birmingham, page 172, 
Vol. IV., has elicited several solutions, which have been 
published from time to time. 
Solution and general formula by R. 8. Davis, page 
148, Vol. VI., are correct, if we exclude days of grace. 
Formula might be simplified slightly, by reducing to 
lowest terms. 
Previous solution and formula by J. 8. R., include 
days of grace in getting bank discount, and, as this is 
the common custom of banks, they are the more correct. 
Correct solutions of problem on page 185, Vol. VI, 
have been received from W. W., 8. F. N., Jas. Waters, 
H. N. Mertz, and E. B. F., Jr. As it is similar to 
Problem CIII., which has already been solved, we omit 
the solution. P. 

— A subscriber will find solutions of the examples 
x? y=11and «+ y?=7, in Tue Journat for Sept. 
4, 1875, page 101. and also for Feb. 26, 1875, page 100. 
The assumption made in the communication of J. L. W., 
in solving these examples, is not warrantable. It is the 
same as assuming integral values for # and y.—Ep. 

THE SCIENCE OF SUBTRACTION, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I had expected that among the many live teachers of New 
England some one would have taken issue with ‘‘ E. H.,”’ 
upon the proposition that ‘‘ The science of subtraction is no 
concern of the child who is learning the art’’; and have fur- 
nished the original inquirer some more rational principle than 
that of cleaving to the old method because it is the old. On 
opening THE JOURNAL, recently, no criticism of the prop- 
ositions of ‘‘ E. H.’’ was to be found, but a confirmation of 
them set forth as clearly as could be desired, by “ L. P. B.,”’ 
who gave the rule in the good old-fashioned way, — ‘‘ add ten 
to the figure in the minuend, when it is smaller than the figure 
of the subtrahend to be taken from it; then add one to the 
next figure of the subtrahend before subtracting,’ — or, to 
make it more simple for youthful minds, ‘‘ pay back’’ the one 
borrowed in the first instance. Truly, honesty is a most 
worthy motive to present to the mind of a child: but if there 
be no better reason for adding one to the next figure of the 
subtrahend than that the operation will produce the correct 
answer, the rule as stated may inculcate most excellent princi- 
ples of morality, but, on the contrary, most unsound princi- 
ples of mathematics ; and must ever fail to satisfy the earnest 
teacher or pupil seeking the science or truth of arithmetic. 
Why not explain to our pupils that all numbers are but a col- 
lection of units, and divided into tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands simply for our convenience in operating with them; and 
that when so considered, they are essentially denominate num- 
bers, in which it takes ten units of one denomination to make 
one of the next higher; and that when in the course of an 
operation we find a figure of the subtrahend larger than the 
one above it, we simply reduce or change one of the next 
higher units of the minuend to the denomination next lower, 
of course making ten of that size, and subtract from the sum 
of the units of the minuend and those reduced; bearing in 
mind, and clearly bringing before the pupil, that the change 
makes no change in the value of the unit reduced. What need 
uow of adding to the subtrahend? You have reduced and 
used one of the units of the minuend: subtract from what are 
left. If necessary, in order that a pupil shall understand the 
composite character of a number, separate each denomination 
by short horizontal lines; and when this is perfectly under- 
stood, denominate numbers are also mastered, and the pupil 
will have learned something better than the rule for “ borrow- 
ing and carrying,’ in that he will have achieved a mastery of 
the underlying principle, by means of which he can deduce a 
rule for himself if he desire. ‘ 

This is no new method of which I have spoken, but I should 
be very unwilling to advocate it for no better reason than for 
its age. ‘‘E. H.’’ may have meant this and more, but in the 
breadth of his statements he has exposed himself to just 
criticism, and I cannot but wonder what kind of pupils he 
instructs if, as he says, “‘he has never seen any reason for 
teaching a child any reason that was satisfactory ;” for pupils 
learning the art or science of subtraction are, or should be led 
to be, ever seeking a reason, and a satisfactory and scientific 


reason, for every operation which they are called upon to per- 
form. Science has been truly said to be but another name 
for truth, and that is the best instruction which presents the 
truth; but what is far better, inspires with a desire for its ac- 
quisition, and cultivates the power of original 
tigation, and research. F. 8. 


Branford, Pa., 1878. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPIC “UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION.” 


ANOTHER REPLY TO PREST. MAGOUN. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

In a late number of Tae JourRNAL, Dr. Magoun, of Iowa 
College, described the picture he saw in his college end of the 
university kaleidoscope. Some think he wrote as an excited 
partizan, and not as a calm historian,—as a paid attorney, and 
not as an impartial judge. His article may have quickened 
memories of Rev. Mr. Dale’s words, the other day, to the 
theologians at Yale, about victims, ‘“‘intellectually,’”’ of *‘ de- 
lirium tremens!’ 

The educational questions of the West are not very unlike 
those of the Fast. The leading friends of education in the 
West are, largely, of New England origin and New England 
tastes; indeed, they have not lost much by crossing the 
Hudson. They are agitating the live questions of this live 
region; and, though not ‘ already perfect,’ they are not alto- 
gether ashamed of the results attained. Most of them choose 
to build rather than to boast, and if they do not, in all things, 
slavishly copy New England, it was because New England and 
their own judgment have taught them to think for themselves, 
and then to do what seemed best. 

A moment, if you please, to history, for that is ‘ philosophy 
teaching by examples.’”’ The annals of New England are not 
so obscure, nor its scholarship so feeble, that you in New Eng- 
land do not know that the ‘‘town”’ of Boston “ entreated ”’ 
Piermont to open that school in 1635, which was the original 
of your Public Latin School, (a preparatory department for 
Harvard College), or that he was paid probably, in part, ‘* by 
tuitions,’ and certainly in public lands; or that you have for- 
gotten that it wasa “‘town’’ and not a “private’’ school. 
You must know, also, that the “ colony,”’ ‘‘ the general court,”’ 
provided grammar” (“high’’) schools in 1647, to fit stu- 
dents *‘ for the university,’’ and that the same body founded 
Harvard College itself in 1636. You must remember this, 
even if an embarrassing discussion should come soon to forget 
it, for Cambridge and her thousands oftalumni and friends 
were enacting no farce when celebrating her two hundredth 
anniversary in 1836, though they knew that in 1636 “the 
state,” and the state only, had lifted a finger for the ‘col- 
ledge.” 

By the justly fame us “ordinance of 1787,’ New England 
men were leaders in providing for State universities in this 
great northwest, and it was, very largely, the New England 
element here that led the States to accept the generous na- 
tional gift, and to build the universities themselves. Just here 
**rises the university question.”’ 

Dr. Magoun denounces all this governmental aid to education 
above ‘‘ the common schools,”’ as unjust, and oppressive ; univer- 
sity and high-school men insist that ‘political’ New England 
never did a better or a wiser thing than when she built her 
grand educational system from the alphabet up through the 
university, and they are weak enough to believe,—is it strange? 
—that what was wise east of Albany can not be far otherwise 
on this side! 

The next phase of the ‘‘ question’”’ is one for which Dr. M. 
is justly entitled to,—a patent! Abou two years ago he discov- 
ered (!) that western university men were “ attacking Chris- 
tian academies and colleges,” would give the people “no lib- 
erty to establish’ them, and would have the State take *‘ arbi- 
trary and exclusive control”? of them. Even in the Congre- 
gationalist of the 14th ult., he says this discussion would not 
have arisen now “ but for the assumption on the part of their 
(the universities) special champions that Christian institu- 
tions have no right to be.”’ 

We can find only two persons on whom he has charged such 
stupendous folly, and these are President Folwel!l, of Minne- 
sota State University, and myself. [These are the two, also, 
to whom Dr. Tarbox did real, though unintentional injustice 
in his report of the American Colonization and Educational 
Society for 1876, and in the Home Missionary.]} 

President Folwell urges that the State has the right to carry 
out the old Massachusetts plan exactly, and to include in its 
educational field the primary school, the high school, and the 
university; the right to allow towns to educate their children 
as liberally as they may choose, and to go as much higher it- 
self as “‘the general welfare”’ may demand. He calls direct 
preparation for college and the first two years in college, ‘“sec- 
ondary education,” and maintains that especially in the north- 
west, the State only can or will, adequately and promptly, 
provide for the primary and the higher. Consequently, he 
would have the State make the primary schools so good, if 
possible, that the Catholics will choose to abandon their sepa- 
rate schools, and then have the higher so ample and so excel- 
lent that Protestants will prefer not to carry their institutions 
on into the junior or senior years, or into post-graduate work. 
That is his theory, and all of it !—yes, the worst of it!! He 
“would ‘hot put a straw in the way of Christian colleges,” 
although his sentences at Minneapolis, in 1875, were con- 
structed in a way that they could be so copied, or so garbled, 


as to seem to mean a European and a monstrous ‘‘State abso- 
lutism in education.”’ 

Dr. M.’s charge against myself was based on a paper which 
was read before the lowa State Teachers’ Association; in De- 
cember, 1875, and in which I gave the highest eulogy to 
Christian colleges; and declared, ‘‘they will live, and they 
ought to live.” Dr, M. is not anxious to remember that charge 
of his, for he can not quote a full sentence from that paper 
which can possibly bear any such construction, and, besides 
this, the paper itself was occasioned by his own declar- 
ation that certain words in a speech (as reported) of Presi- 
dent Grant, “‘showed a turn of the tide’ against higher 
State education, and yet “the tide’’ don’t “‘turn,” and it is 
now known that President Grant never uttered these words 
at all! 

“Thus topples to the ground the absurd claim of’ an “‘at- 
tack on Christian colleges.” 


But the university kaleidoscope presents still another pic- 
ture to Dr. M., which he has described more fully in THE 
JoURNAL than elsewhere. The elements of the picture seem 
to be two: 

I. ‘‘ Universities are inferior to colleges.”’ 

An answer to this point necessitates a publication of facts 
never before announced, a publication which only such an at- 
tack could elicit. The reply must be as brief and as clear as 
possible, though I cannot avoid reminding my readers how 
much this sounds like the messages which the early New Eng- 
land colonists, who were out of joint with their surroundings, 
sent back to old England, ‘‘ We have got a thing here they call 
a college.’”? Some sneer at western colleges and universities 
because they have too little Greek; some because they have 
too many girls; but young Yale and young Harvard had even 
less Greek than we and no girls at all! Poor things!! 

Colleges and universities here are young, and need to grow, 
and will grow. Colleges can commence their instructions in 
sub-freshman classes, as low as they please, and do commence 
a year or more lower than those in preparatory departments 
under university control; but universities, though beginning 
‘“‘where high schools leave off,’’ are not ‘tethered”’’ one iota 
as to their standard for freshmen or for graduation. They can 
go as high as they please, and do go as high as—colleges! 

But this State university has been referred to as peculiarly 
legraded, and Iowa College as specially preéminent. Special 
reference to these, then, can not be avoided, and, if a defence 
of the one should be unpleasant to any friends of the other, 
he alone is responsible who forced the issue. 

**At the Iowa State university Greek lessons are begun in 
the freshman year.’”’? Yes, and our freshmen have given more 
time to extra preparatory natural and mathematical science, 
and to German, ete., than is required elsewhere for preparatory 
Greek, The preparatory course differs from that of lowa Col- 
lege, and some ‘‘new education’’-ists claim it is better. We 
claim only that it is the best the circumstances will allow. The 
provision for Greek in the classical course during every term in 
college proper, offers quite as good an opportunity for making 
Greek scholars as can be found in the colleges. This was the 
pinion of Professor Edson, the Dr. Taylor of Denmark Acad- 
emy, the one to which Dr, M. referred in THe JouRNAL as 
“the only academy of reputation’’ in Iowa. Dr. M. will not 
forget that written opinion of Prof. Edson’s, when acting as our 
classical examiner, for he complained too much of it in private, 
and sought too much to modify it in public, to permit that. 


Again it is said, “It is mortifying to be told,—as we some- 
times have to tell young persons,—you must fall back from 
your university work if you come to our course; while those 
who could not keep up in the college course easily entered the 
university in advance.’”’ Of course the difference in studies 
requires an average in estimating students’ standings. At 
first, lowa College classicals will be in advance in Greek, uni- 
versity classicals will be in advance in German, mathematics, 
and the sciences. Should Iowa College not credit a student 
for all his advanced German, &c., he might not rank so high 
there as here. Ofagood number of university illustrations we 
may take two, presumably fair, from our alumni of this year. 
One came from Iowa College as a sub-freshman, and at least 
was not in advauce; the other came from the beginning of the 
reviews in the second term of the junior year there, and put in 
six terms of most faithful work before graduation here. 

The judgment of Congregational parents may be of value, 
and does not seem adverse to the university. Though only 
seventy miles from Grinnell, and on the same railroad, the 
number of congregationally-inclined students here has been 
steadily increasing, absolutely and relatively, until, at the 
opening of this term, there were more of these in the collegi- 
ate department than of any other class. Perhaps the views of 
one of these patrons represent all.. He said to me the other day, 
when visiting his son here, ‘I will give money to Iowa College, 
but, when I educate my child, I must send him where I can 
secure for him the greatest advantages.” 

The number of seniors elsewhere who have asked, this term, 
to graduate here, but have been told they are a year behind 
our seniors, outnumbers the entire senior class at Grinnell. 


The certificates of dismission brought from colleges to our 


collegiate faculty during this fall term, are from thirteen differ- 
ent institutions. 

Griswold College, the only Episcopal college in the State, 
asks the unjversity to examine its graduating classes in the 
studies of our course, and to confer our degree on those whom 
we may approve. Dr. M. must know of this, for an article in 
the Iowa College News Letter, tartly upbraiding Griswold for 
the act, must have fallen under his eye. The Baptist Central 
University, when it suspended some college classes, sent the 
students here to complete the course. Protestants, generally, 
who do not patronize their own denominational schools, send 
their children to the university rather than to the colleges of 
any other denomination. . 

Such facts as the above would scarcely be quoted to prove a 
low collegiate rank, or a contemptible home-reputation. 


II. But let us turn to what seems to be Dr. M.’s second ugly 
feature of his view of universities; they are dangerously popular. 
That they are popular is evitlent, and it is also evident that 
President M. thinks they are ‘‘dangerously”’ so, for otherwise 
he would not say in THe JouRNAL that, but for these and 
their high-school connections, ‘certain colleges in each State 
would emerge rapidly into a grand success, now unhappily 
prevented.” Indeed, when stripped of all rhetorical exagger- 
ations, his most startling charges against even President Fol- 
well, may mean that his university scheme would make uni- 
versities more popular than colleges. This is even probable, 
for, last year, when pushed with the charge of misrepresenting 
President F., he ventured nothing more explicit than suggest- 
ing that President F.’s “attempt [to ‘crash out Christian 
academies and colleges’] must be made by indirection, monop- 
olizing largely from the colleges the suppiy of students, or pre- 
venting them through the high schools from entering the col- 
leges.”” His words, then of such martial import, “‘attacka’’ 
‘‘assaults,”’ “‘ hostile,’ etc., signify very lamb-like ideas; viz., 
university men want students, are liable to get students, and 
their students can not be there and elsewhere at the same in- 
stant! Ifa college officer were guilty, only, of such “ attacks” 
und ‘‘assaults,’’ he would be as harmless as average ‘ down- 
right good fellows.’ 

But this ‘aberration’ of students ought not to trouble Dr. 
M. specially, for he writes, in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, that 
Lowa College does not aim to “‘compete in mere numbers, but 
to surpass in standard of scholarship, thoroughness, and dis- 
cipline, ordinary western institutions.’”’ His missiles, then, 
should be aimed at those eastern colleges which are “ entic- 
ing away our carefully-selected professors,’ for if they 
would cease ‘ we [Iowa College] could keep Christian college 
education up to its best work.”? (See Pres. M.’s words in the 
Report of Am. Col. and Ed. Soc. for 1876, p. 26.) So this isa 
second reason for not ‘‘emerging into a great success,’? the 
real attacks of *‘ hostile’’ Congregational colleges! Still other 
and better reasons*could be given: “‘ they are plenty as black- 
berries.”’ 

But the “ unification ” and cephalization of our school-sys- 
tem is peculiarly objectionable! In Iowa this was required, 
long ago, by law, and has long been chrystalizing into actu- 
ality. The best report on this subject was presented to our 
State Teachers’ Association one year ago, by a committee, and, 
curiously enough, that committee was the earlier Iowa College 


faculty; i, e., Professor VonCoelln, now State superintendent 
of public instruction; Professor Buck, stillin the college itself, 


and myself. The Iowa high-school course, mentioned and 
lamented by Pres. M., was prepared by Professor VonCoelln, 
and is the very one outlined and commended by that committee! 


But, after all, this whole matter is in the hands of the people 
in the towns and cities. They are under no constraint to adapt 
their courses of study to any higher courses; but if they 
choose to do it, no college tears or university sighs will, or can, 
preventthem. Some schools are preparing for colleges in their 
vicinity, and university-men commend their local wisdom; 
many adapt theirs to the university, and why should a college- 
officer complain ? 

If the teachers and the people have erred in this matter, 
they have stumbled in excellent and venerable New England 
company, for your high-school law, as early as 1647, and your 
high-school practice, was to fit students ‘for the university.” 
But graduates of reputable high schools are admitted to the 
university ‘‘ without examination.’’ True, and if that is 
getting in easily, they can get out just as easily at the end of 
the firstoranyotherterm. A thoughtful principal will scarcely 
object when_he remembers that his work is tested by sixty ex- 
aminations through the term, instead of one at the Leetrvatng. 

This article is already too long. If ‘‘ we are only upon the 
threshold of the subject,” as Dr. M. says, and as is probable, 
your readers will wish to bear in mind a few facts concerning 
this Western-university question: 

1. University-men would build up colleges and universities, 
—would not “ tear down”’ either. 

2. Few, very few, college-men would arrest the best univer- 
“~~ and high-school progress. 

. High schools and aniversities can not be very harmful as 
compared with Christian academies and colleges, so long as 
Christian men prefer them to the schools of a denomination 
not their own. 

4. Good as high schools and universities may be, or may 
ever become, denominations should build denominational 
schools. A more intelligent religion and a more heroic patriot- 
ism will be promoted by the co-existence and the co-prosperity 
of higher State and higher Christian schools. 


L. F, PARKER. 
State University of Iowa, Dec. 19, 1877. 
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CORRESPONDEN CE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


MILITARY DRILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I was very glad to read the article on this subject by N. T. 
Allen, Two methods may be used in arguing a controverted 
question: the authority of great names (intrinsically great by 
virtue of their lives, I mean), names, therefore, properly 
looked up to as authorities ; and, secondly, the method of pure 
reasoning- ‘The former method was largely and well wielded 
in the article. In support of the conclusions reached, and 
which I have always believed in, I would like to add, from ob- 
servation and reflection, that the fatal flaw in military drill, as 
a means either of physical or moral discipline, is its utterly 
mechanical character. 

A workman of any kind, working for himself, is a moral 
and physical free agent; asa workman for a great corporation, 
and especially under a system of minute division of labor, he 
is, to a certain extent, a machine,—but with the redeeming fea 
tures, first, of certain reserved rights; second, of laboring im 
behalf of some beneficent industry. But the soldier on duty 
is man as a mechanical organ to the utmost; and an army isa 
man-slaying machine composed of many such organs. 

Also, it does not need much reflection, starting with the 
idea that man’s being is a unit, though a compound one, to see 
that unreasoning obedience to authority in physical move- 
ments, is the counterpart of like obedience in the department 
of moral faith and practice. And this may be the reason that 
the countries of greatest moral and intellectual unfreedom are 
the countries of the greatest standing armies. e 

Pausing a moment to ‘‘ precision,” this can be as well at- 
tained in the laboratory or drawing-room as on the drill- 
ground, and in behalf of better ends. And, finally, as to 
‘“‘manly-bearing” and ‘‘ courtesy,’’ when these, especially the 
last, become merely ceremonial, not spontaneous,—faugh! it is 
offering mea flag-staff in place of a thrifty oak, a paper rose in 
place of a living one. Ss. E. W. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES OF CHARACTERISTIC. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

3. Will some one please translate the following sentence, 
and give the mood and tense of the italicised words: ‘‘ Ego is 
sum, qui nihil unquam mea, potius quam meorum civium 
causa fectrim.”’ OF 

This query attracted my attention, as only yesterday the 
rule to be applied here, for the subjunctive, came under con- 
sideration in reading with pupils the 22d line of Ode Second, 
Ist Book of Horace. Perfect disinterestedness as a citizen or 
statesman, is the point of the quotation: ‘*‘I am the man who 
have never done anything on my own account or for my own 
interest rather than that of my fellow-citizens.’’ Equivalent 
to saying, I am such a man that I have never done, ete. 
In this form the reason for the subjunctive would be obvious, 
as the clause expresses a kind of result, 

But Allen and Greenough well say in their grammar, that 
“A relative clause with the subjunctive is often used to indi- 
cate a characteristic, where the idea of result cannot be per- 
ceived.’’ This may be the case in the line which I referred to 
above in Horace, and the rule for the oratio obliqua applies. 
The authors of the grammar cite, among others, the following 
example, which is quite to the point: ‘‘ pacique nihil habitura 
sit insidiarum semper est consulendum (Off. i, 11) ; we must 
always aim at a peace which shall have no plot.” 

Boston, Jan. 11, 1878, R. L, PERKINS. 


SCHOOL VISITING. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

The high school of Bennington, Vt., being largely a college- 
fitting school, the city board of education lately voted leave of 
absence to the principal for one week, to be devoted to visiting 
Some of the best classical schools in New England. Accord- 
ingly the week was spent in inspecting the methods of govern- 
ment and instruction at Phillips Academy (Exeter), Andover, 
the Boston Latin School Adams Academy (Quincy), and Wil- 
liston Seminary (East Hampton.) If such a course were 
adopted by other school boards, it would prove wise, as well 
48 generous, as it would greatly promote the welfare of the 
schools whose teachers were thus generously alllowed an op- 
portunity to compare théir work with that of others laboring 


in similar departments. a 

LOCATION OF A NEW NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. 

To the Editor of ‘The Journal: 


For various reasons not necessary to here mention, the pres- 
ent buildings of the N ational Observatory, and their location, 
are not deemed satisfactory. A bill is before Congress for a 
new observatory; this nesessitates the selection of a new loca- 
tion, The question isy'Where shall it be? The proper an- 
‘wer to this query to select ground in the 
Vicinity of the DistrictMhat will be, in round numbers, on an 
exact meridian line of 77 degrees West longitude from Green- 


Wich, ‘The present location is too far West by at least a mile 


and a half. The exact line of 77 degrees is said to be in the 
neighborhood of Fifth street, east, about a third of a mile east 
of the capitol. 

We do not know whether any locality has been selected or 
not, but seeing that active steps are being taken for a new 
building, it would seem the proper thing, now that it is in their 
power to select a new locality, to have that new locality selected 
with the best of judgment, and that it should be on a meridian 
line, in exact round numbers, from that old established and 
cosmopolitan center of the world, Greenwich. It is certainly 
not a difficult thing to accomplish, and we hope that steps will 
be taken to locate it on this line, and thus avoid the great in- 
convenience of small fractions in our astronomical calculations. 
Greenwich is an old center for the astronomical and nautical 
calculations for at least the greater portion of the civilized 
world. Good sense would seem to say, follow this old line 
rather than attempt to establish a new one that can not hope 
to rival it as a central guiding-point on which to base such im- 
portant caleulations. LP. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1878. 


MOOSELOKMAGUNTIC, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

This lake, one of a series, at the source of the Androscog- 
gin river in Maine, is acquiring greater notoriety every year 
from summer tourists, who visit it for the purpose of fishing 
and hunting. Unfortunately our new and.excellent geogra- 
phies persist in writing it Moosetokmaguntic. This change of 
t for lis purely accidental, and a manifest error, The same 
confusion exists in Mooseluck and Moosetuck, lake and river. 
To an Indian, the latter form has no meaning. 

Mooselokmaguntic, when written in full, would be Moose- 
‘auknamecontukik, or cook. In the Me. Hist. Coll., Vol. IV. 
p. 107, it is written Mooselokmagunticook, which is undoubt- 
edly its correct name. It is also written Mooselamaguntic. 
Now for the analysis: It takes its name in part from Moosi- 
‘auke mountain, on its shores, signifying the Bald-place, Ma- 
suntic is a contraction of Namecontucook, signifying At the 
place where there is an abundance of fish. We may, therefore, 
write it Mooselokmaguntic, and define it, The place where 
there isan abundance of fish at (or near by) Bald Mountain. 

ENTITY. 

P.S.—Some geographies still persist in writing the clumsy 
word Winnepisiogee, instead of Winnepesauke, which is more 
easily pronounced and analyzed. 


MONTHLY REPORTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The teachers of the New-Lrunswick public schools should 
make theitffmonthly reports by observing the following 
directions. 

1. Consider every pupil on roll the entire month, unless he 
should be absent three consecutive days; in such case, dis- 
charge him fr-m the school, and count the three days’ ab- 
sence against him in making out the record. 

2. Find the aggregate number of days all the pupils have 
been on roll during the month; divide this by the number of 
days taught, and the quotient will be the average roll. 

3. Find the aggregate number of days all the pupils have 
been present during the month; divide this by the number of 
days taught, and the quotient will be the average attendance. 

4. Divide the average attendunce by the average roll, and 
the quotient will be the percentage of attendance. 

I hope the above will explain to Mr. Hoover the methods 
used by the New-Brunswick teachers in making their monthly 
reports. Henry B. Supt. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 16, 1878. 


SHALL WOMEN STUDY GREEK? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

There are 97 young ladies in Wellesley College who are now 
studying Greek. At present it is a voluntary study, but 
in 1881 all students in the regular course will be fitted in 
Greek. In order to encourage the study of Greek, for the 
present, the following prizes are offered by the college: 

To the student who enters the freshman class in 1878-79-80, 
best fitted in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, $250. This will 
pay the entire expense of the year for board and tuition. 
For the student, in the same year, best fitted in Greek (except- 
ing the one who takes the $250 prize), $100; for the next best, 
$75; for the next best, $50; and the next, $25. All these 
prizes are to be given to students from outside fitting-schools. 
The girls in the academic department of the college are not 
considered competitors for these prizes. 


“STUDYING AT HOME.” 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

In answer to “ A. Z.,’’ “I. P. N.”? would respectfully say as 
follows: In the first place, his remarks in Taz JOURNAL, re- 
ferred to by “A. Z.,’’ were almost wholly in regard to the prac- 
tice of young children daily carrying heavy loads of books to 
and from school. Incidentally he said, “ let study be confined, 


as a rule, to the school-room,”’ and “the studying at home to 
be the exception rather than the rule.”” Those remarks were 
intended to refer more to young children than to those who 
are old enough to study the higher branches of dead languages 
and philosophy, ete. He was not, and would not be dogmat- 
ical, as to prohibiting older scholars from taking their books to 
their most quiet retreats, for the study of those higher branches 
that require the full concentration of one’s mind, in order to 
allow them the attention that is necessary to give the more lofty 
studies. Yet he would even warn these older scholars against 
being short-sighted in this matter. nd 


—-- wo - 


A LITTLE GIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


A little girl of nine years one day was sitting near me, and 
about to commence her first composition, This word compo- 
sition frightened her a good deal; I saw her sitting pensively, 
her head resting upon her hand, and sighing with an air so 
pitiful that I could stand it no longer. ‘* Well, Mary,’’ I said 
at last to her, ‘‘what is the matter, that you sigh so?’ 
‘** Ah! Ihave to write a composition,”’ she replied, in a lament- 
able tone. ‘‘A composition, —and upon what subject ?”’ 
‘About my dog, Flick, and I don’t know what to say.” 
Little by little, however, I sueceeded in giving her some idea 
of what she might say upon the subject, and after a few efforts 
she wrote as follows : 

“* Flick is a pretty little dog, with a face like a monkey! he 
has two bright eyes, roguish eyes my sister calls them; he has a 
little tail. Here Mary’s ideas became somewhat con- 
fused; she wanted to say something more, and yet she could 
not think of anything; finally she continued: ‘* Flick often 
runs to amuse himself at the minister’s house: he has gone 
there to-day,’’ —and at this place the child, after having read 
her production aloud, deliberately laid down her pencil, closed 
her copy-book, and folded her arms. ‘‘ Well, Mary,” said I, 
‘have you finished ?”” ‘Ah,’ she replied, in the most inno- 
cent manner, ‘I can’t finish my composition,—Flick has not 
come back: we must wait until he returns.’”’ The reason ap- 
peared to me so comical that I could say no more. 

— L’ Educateur de Lausanne. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— John Key was the first poet-laureate of England, and re- 
ceived his appointment during the reign of Edward IV. In 
1630 the first patent to the office was granted. The salary was 
£100 per annum and a tierce of Canary. His successors have 
been, Dryden, Tate, Rowe, Eusden, Colley, Cibber, White- 
head, Warton, Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, and the present 
laureate, Tennyson. 


C. G, 


— The book referred to is Easy Experiments in Physical 
Science, by L. O. Cooley, Ph.D., published by Scribner & Co., 
New York; retail price (if I recollect it aright), 75 cents. 
This is a book to accompany oral lessons in Philosophy and 
Chemistry, giving directions for providing simple and inexpen- 
sive apparatus, and for performing safely and explaining 
clearly the experiments required.g It is a capital book to 
precede this charming elementary text-book on those sciences, 


— “J, W.”’ considers Clarke’s system of grammatical dia- 
grams superior to all others, and thinks our teachers should 
use it more in analytical work. The principal elements are 
written first; the subordinate elements are then joined to the 
words they modify, every modifier being attached to the word 
to which it belongs. The system is easily learned, and is a 
short method of representing the analysis of a sentence. 


— J. Fraise Richards is referred to Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 
under “ District of Columbia,’’ for the information he wishes, 


QUERIES. 


12. Please parse the words italicised in the following sen- 
tence, and tell what word is the subject : ‘‘ Tens of thousands 
of fruit-trees were killed.” J. E. D. W. 

13. Why was Lake Erie called the ‘‘ Lake of the Cat’ from 
its discovery to the eighteenth century ? W. Hoover. 

14. Instead of answering “‘S. B. F’s.’’ question, is ‘‘ No 
hunting or shooting allowed on this farm’’ grammatical ? I 
will ask another questionin the same connection: Is the ex- 
pression ‘‘ No smoking allowed in this room,’’ equivalent to 
‘* Smoking is not allowed in this room ”’ ? J. H. G. 

15. Will some teacher furnish a ‘‘German, French, and 
Italian translation of the following little sentence? Jt is I 
who have done it. 

16. What is the form of government of each of the different 
countries of Europe, and the present rulers ? 

17. ‘‘ Every person and every thing was in its proper place.’’ 
Please correct this sentence, and parse “‘its,’’ in full as cor- 
rected. 

18. When and why were Harvard professors made ineligible 
to civil office in Massachusetts ? - 

19. What are the best books that treat on the subject of 


English synonyms. 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 31, 1878. 


I have received, with gratitude, the very elegant en- 
graved portrait of GkorGE Prasopy, the philanthro- 
pist of the century. If it is not a faithful portrait, it is 
just such a face, combining intellectual grace, refinement, 
and benevolence, as I would imagine Mr. PEABopy to 
have possessed. The acts of Prasopy, while they have 
illumined his native New England, have blessed the im- 
poverished South; and a faithful portrait of him will 
always be regarded as among the most valuable of any 
educational collection in our State. 


Leon. TROUSDALE, 
State Supt. of Public Schools, Tennessee. 


Accept my thanks for the portrait of GrorcE PEa- 
BODY, the great philanthropist, and distinguished patron 
of education. I never had the pleasure of knowing the 
illustrious original when in life, but I must say of the 
likeness that it is an admirable work of art. 


e Gustavus J. Orr, 
State School Commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. 


I CONSIDER IT THE FINEST EDUCATIONAL PERIOD- 
ICAL NOW PUBLISHED, and I take a large number. 


Bett S. Mipp.eron. 
653 West Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 101} 

— Viscount Sandon is to be Secretary of State for 
Colonial Department in place of Lord Carnarvon, re- 
signed, in the English cabinet. 

— The Cuban patriots defeated the Spaniards in a 
battle at Remedios. 

— The Servians have defeated the Turks near Rat- 
scharutk, after a four days’ struggle. 

— The European powers are still uninformed as to 
the preliminary conditions of peace between Russia and 
Turkey. 

— The demands of Russia are likely to meet with 
opposition from England and Austria. 

— The supplementary elections for deputies in France, 
last Sunday, resulted in a triumph for the Republicans, 
—they electing 7 members out of 9. 

— The House of Representatives at Washington 
passed the concurrent resolution of the Senate for the 
payment of United States bonds, principal and interest 
in gold or silver, by a vote of 187 in favor, 79 against. 

— Sitting Bull is said to have crossed the Canadian 
line with his braves, and will soon be on the war-path 


again. 
— Mx. W. W. Story, the artist, of Boston, will be the 


expert Commissioner from the State of Massachusetts to 
the Paris Exposition, and Mr. A. L. Coolidge will be the 
Honorary Commissioner. Mr. Story will be expected 
to write the report for the United States on Art in the 
Exhibition. 


SupscriBers should read the instructions for their 
benefit at the top of this column. 

Miss Hunv’s prize was three hundred dollars, in- 
stead of three, as our compositor made us say last week. 

Goop AGENTS wanted to canvass, in all parts of the 


State, for an educational paper. Good commissions 
and good results are the rewards of faithful work. 


G. T. Frercuer, Es@., principal of the Normal 
School at Castine, Me., and one of the leading spirits in 


2.00! the formation of the New England Normal Association, 


was elected at Boston to preside at the next meeting to 
be held in July, in connection with the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. We are glad to notice the position 
which the Maine normal schools hold in the estimation 
of their associate-workers in New England, and the 
honor conferred on Mr. Fletcher is well deserved. 


Ir is with the greatest pleasure that we announce to 
the educators of New England and the country, that 
the next annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction will be held in the very midst of the White 
Mountains, under the shadow of Mt. Washington. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the ‘proprietors, by 
which first-class accommodations will be furnished at 
the Crawford House, Fabyan’s, the Twin Mountain 
House, and other hotels at very low prices, so that all 
who wish to attend this great meeting will find it within 
their means to do so. The sessions will occupy four days, 
— Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 
9, 10, 11, and 12. It is proposed to arrange the meet- 
ings so that there shall be but one session during each 
day, extending from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and after dinner 
the afternoons may be devoted to walks and rides on 
mountain excursions. The evenings will bé filled with 
meetings of a most attractive character. The great en- 
thusiasm which characterized the sessions of 1877 will 
be undoubtedly repeated, and increased by the novel 
features which will attend the Institute to be held among 
the grandest mountain scenery in the East. 


W. T. Apams (Oliver Optic), a member of the school 
board of Boston, is spending the winter in the South, 
and in a recent letter writes as follows : 


** If I was a firm believer in the President’s policy while at 
home, I am ten-fold more so here in the South. I am confi- 
dent that the solid men of the South mean to keep faith with 
the government, and to see that the laws of the State are 
fairly, justly, and impartially administered. South Carolina; 
by an overwhelming majority, amounting to practical una- 
nimity, has passed a constitutional amendment taxing the people 
two mills on the dollar for common-school education; not for 
the white man alone, but equally for the negro. North Caro- 
lina supports a normal school for colored teachers. Governor 
Vance recently visited this institution and addressed the stu- 
dents, manifesting a deep interest in their welfare and in the 
cause in which they are engaged. Peace prevails throughout 
the South. There have been no riots, no exhibitions of law- 
less violence by either party, since the bayonet, the emblem of 
subjection, was withdrawn from public view in these States. 
The policy of the President, in this respect, has triumphantly 
vindicated itself. It has been productive of the best results, 
and to-day the South is on the road to prosperity.” 


Our own observation of affairs in the South, during 
a recent visit, confirms our judgment as to the correct- 
ness of Mr. Adams’ views. 


Mrs. Mary P. Cotsurn, of South Boston, is the Mas 
sachusetts editor of Tne Journat, and Mr. George E. 
Church, of Providence, was elected by the R. I. Institute 
of Instruction as the Rhode Island editor. Both are 
excellent appointments, and are most acceptable to the 


teachers and to us. All correspondence for our State 


columns will be directed to our State editors, as named 
at the head of our editorial columns, and the teachers 
and school officers of each of the New England States 
are invited to send them such items of intelligence in 
their own schools, neighborhoods, and towns, as may be 
of interest. We have but one suggestion to make, which 
is this: Make your notés brief. After writing, read 
again what you have written, and prune your sentences 
closely. The half-column weekly allowed to each of the 
editors of the New England States is theirs exclusively, 
if copy comes to us on Friday of the week previous to 
publication. We can not keep our columns open to 
them longer. We are not responsible for the opinions 
expressed in the State columns. Each editor is ap- 
pointed by the State Associations, and we accord to this 
corps the same independence that we claim for ourselves 
in otlrer parts of Toe Journat. We shall not be held 
responsible for orthodoxical, heterodoxical, or paradox- 
ical statements, or views that may be made in the New- 
England news columns, and if anybody has any griev- 
ance from those quarters, they must fight it out with 
the State editors. We have our own views to maintain 
and defend on the editorial pages, and we propose to do 
that duty fearlessly and faithfully. 


Boston ScHoots are undergoing this very week one 
of the semi-annual examinations in drawing, which tax 
so severely the pupils and teachers. The cramming 
fever is really upon us, and at its height. Principals 
yield to assistants; assistants to pupils; and all other 
studies must give way to the inexorable demand for 
first-class papers, or, no promotions: seventy-five per 
cent., or a lower grade, for teacher and pupil. The 
three R’s of the grandfathers stand little chance this 
blessed month, while the new R of drawing is in the 
ascendant. Now we are the most devoted friends of 
this new comer into our educational ranks, but we do 
not want any of Pharoah’s lean kine to eat up all the 
sleek, fat kine of the Egyptians. We want drawing as 
a coérdinate in our school elements, but not an element 
which shall occupy more than its normal place and in- 
fluence. If Boston has any over-ridden hobby to-day 
except supervision, it is drawing; and we must advise 
our friends not to give loose reins to their charger for 
awhile, or the people will complain that he has too 
much of the road. One reason why drawing is taking 
so much of the time of our schools, results from the fact 
that the products are annually exhibited, and annual 
reports are made on the progress of the pupils and the 
standing of the teachers as instructors in this branch. 
Music is the only other study in our schools which oc- 
cupies this preéminence. Suppose for five years we 
should grade teachers, pupils, and schools by their pro- 
ficiency in dancing: should we not expect a generation 
of athletes to follow, especially if public honors were 


‘dependant on the highest attainment in the art ? 


THE biographical notices of the Boston supervisors, 
as they appeared in the Advertiser of Saturday, remind 
us of a recent legislative contest, in a neighboring 
State, for the office of superintendent of education. 
Several candidates were in nomination, some of whom 
had merit, others had not. In the midst of the strug- 
gle acountry member, well known for his peculiar views 
of State economy, arose and said, “Mr. Speaker, I 
know a man out our way who has been through college 
twice, who'll take the office a good deal cheaper than 
these fellows!” In our article we did not discuss the 
early educational advantages of the supervisors, — have 
not inquired at what college they were graduated, if at 
any, or what were their social or political views. We 
only stated what is the exact truth,—that as a body 
they were not qualified to supervise the schools of Bos- 
ton, and we call upon the Advertiser to show, by their 
two years’ experience in office, that they are worthy of 
a reélection. If college-diplomas are a satisfactory evi- 


dence of qualification to fill such a responsible office, 
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then Boston has thousand men are as capable as 
these. It is too well known for comment that three of 
the gentlemen on this board were unsuccessful in the 
positions they had previously held, and as candidates 
for a place in Boston had all to win and nothing to lose. 
Are respectable gentlemen of various callings, who have 
failed in doing successful work elsewhere, to be invited 
by the school board of Boston to become candidates 
to supervise our schools, with a fair probability that 
they will be elected, in preference to men who have 
made a reputation as successful educators ? And whom 
and what are they to supervise? Schools that stand 
first in their character and influence in America, whose 
history has made Boston what she is, and for which our 
citizens feel a just pride,—presided over by masters 
who are college-graduates, as well as some of these 
supervisors, and who have worked their way from the 
ranks up to the chief-officership in this educational army 
of teachers. 

That all are capable in some useful service, is undenia- 
bly true. That all are persons of excellent and unsullied 
character we have heard on all hands. But that all are 
qualified to pass the examination, or fill the post of usher 
in a Boston grammar-school, is abundantly questioned by 
those who have the best means of knowing; and we still 
urge that if Boston is to have supervisors, give us the 
best or none. A salary of $4,000 annually is a fair 
inducement for first-class talent to do first-class work, 
and it is a question which the taxpayers and intelligent 
citizens of this city have in mind for deliberate action 
upon in the future, near at hand, if not in the present. 

In this connection, it is not a little suggestive that, at 
the meeting of the school committee which elected a 
new superintendent, an order was introduced by Mr. 
Flint for the election of five supervisors instead of six, 
and a motion to amend by the election of four members 
to that board was made by Mr. Hayes, while Mr. Hobbs 
suggested that two supervisors could probably do all 
the work which had been performed by the six during 
the last two years, and he recommended that the board 
elect onty two. T'wo reasons were assigned for a re- 
duction, substantially those given by us last week. The 
first was one of economy ; that a reduction of the force 
would save to the city $4,000 for each member, and 
that the duties of the board as now laid down do not 
require the services of six persons. 


Tue action of the School Committee of Boston, in 
dropping Mr. Philbrick from the superintendency of 
her public schools, surprises every body, even those who 
accomplished the work. It touches a larger circle of in- 
terests than those in which that committee move, and 
its influence will react on Boston and the School Board 
with equal power. Mr. Philbrick is a representative 
American educator. Forty years of honorable service, 
from the district schools of New Hampshire to the 
highest posts in our educational system, entitle him, if 
any one, to considerations of respect for his opinions, 
and a high regard for his reputation. Twenty years of 
his life have been spent in moulding the Boston schools, 
and his fame and theirs are identical. Whatever of 
credit is attached to our system to-day belongs, in a 
large meastire, to Mr. Philbrick’s study, care, and ad- 
ministration, The public servant had done good ser- 
vice, had received the income alone which the office af- 
forded, and was on the eve of closing up his public 
educational labors, to engage in other congenial labor. 
It was well known to the School Board that Mr. 
Philbrick would retire from his post in July, at the 
close of the present school year; and yet with such a 
record, and with such honest intentions well understood 
by the board, he is most wantonly slaughtered in the 
house of friends, and the act of decapitation was as 
coolly perpetrated as though it had been performed upon 
the last unsuccessful appointee to the office of a menial 
i the service. Long and faithful services, a world- 


wide reputation, and a character well tried and proved, 
no weight or consideration for the time in the minds 


of the majority of the school committee, and the super- 
intendent must be sacrificed that others might have a 
brief existence, with a briefer reputation. What is the 
trouble? In Boston it is too well known that there 
has existed an educational war between Mr. Philbrick 
and a portion of the school committee and supervisors, 
and acting in concert, they have accomplished a purpose 
over which they are exceeding exultant. In this 
issue we wish to hold no neutral ground. At this 
moment, the contest stands with Mr. Philbrick ousted, 
and the supervisors with the best possible chances 
of a reélection. But the temporary victory has in 
it the elements of a most disastrous defeat; for 
the act is not only personal to Mr. Philbrick, but to 
every teacher in Boston. It does not stop here, but 
the principle of revolution involved touches every edu- 
cator in America; and if the tenure of office of our 
profession is so loose, that it may be ruthlessly broken 
to satisfy personal prejudice or political animosi- 
ties, then it is full time for the creation of a public 
sentiment that shall strengthen the bonds. When the- 
oretical upstarts, joining with men and women of small 
knowledge and less practice in schools, shall say to men 
and women who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day in school-work, “ Make room for us,” it is quite time 
for the educators to inquire, 


‘Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed 
That he is grown so great!” 


Ir is always gratifying to note educational growth in 
various parts of our country, and especially is this true 
of our new States and Territories. No more instructive 
lesson can be taught than that furnished by a study of 
the statistics of Nebraska, reported by Hon. 8S. R. 
Thompson, State Superintendent of Education : 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE 
YEARS ENDING APRIL 1. 


1870. 1877. 

Counties reporting, - - - - 31 6 

Districts organized, - - - 797 2,496 
Children between 5 and 21, - - 32,589 92,161 
Children enrolled in schools, - 12,719 56,774 
Number of graded schools, - - 30 64 
Number of ungraded schools, - 536 2,432 
Teachersemployed, - - - - 536 3,392 
Av. number days by each teacher, 70 98 
Avy. salaries of males, peran., - $ 28 16 $ 35 46 
Ay. salaries of females, - - 83 '72 81 80 
Apportioned from State tax, - 20,303 23 89,573 90 
Apportioned from perm’t fund, 13,034 96 98,459 39 
Paid teachers during year, - - 57,738 43 457,048 70 
Total expenditures, all purposes, 163,930 84 1,027,192 21 
Total value of school property, 177,083 17 1,862,385 88 


DRIFT. 


— The trouble in the conscience of the parent at the reading 
of the Bible in the school, exists chiefly in the imagination of 
the secular philosophers and politicians who are trying to expel 
ittherefrom. The most experienced master in the Irish schools 
of Boston, and one of the most distinguished superintendents 
of schools in New England, both assure us they never heard a 
case of such complaint. If the sectarian priests and the sec- 
ular philosophers would cease to agitate, nobody of any conse- 
quence would protest against the enforcement of morality by 
quotations from the Bible, or the reading of a few words of 
praise and supplication at the beginning of every school-day. 

— The suggestion of Mr. Adams that Harvard University 
should at once establish a chair of pedagogics was excellent, 
and would apply to every college in the country. One of the 
chief hindrances to the growth of correct methods of instruc- 
tion is the periodical launching of college graduates, utterly 
untrained in the pedagogic art, into posts of authority as prin- 
cipals of grammar and high schools, to give the law to women- 
teachers educated in our best normal seminaries, and qualified 
by long experience in school work. By all means, let the col- 
lege boys at least learn a few of the fundamental principles of 
this greatest of arts, before promotion to the highest positions 
in the common school. 

— It requires the fertile imagination of Dr. Loring to evolve 
from the failure of the score of idle seapegrace boys who yearly 
push up to the West Point examination, an argument against 
the efficiency of our free high schools. Many agreat statesman 
and divine does not yet understand that the boy who is most 
faithful in school is most faithful out of school, every where in 
America. The bodily presence of a child in a common school 
does not necessarily make a scholar or a man, more than the 
occupancy of a seat in Congress makes a statesman, or a call 
to a great pulpit makes a saint. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CHARITY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

One school, in bidding good-bye to the old year, gladdened 
two hundred little hearts whose pulsing had been chilled by 
scant garments, and whose longings had learned the prema- 
ture repression which the very poor know before their weary 
minds can reason or devise schemes for the amelioration of 
their suffering. Other schools might well take an example. 
Imagine a hundred pair of deft hands fashioning warm win- 
ter garments, and while the fair young heads are bent over 
their characteristic work, listen to the general cheeriness and 
girlish warmth of feeling pervading the whole atmosphere of 
their conversation! 

A New York school which, while teaching its pupils the 
knowledge that may prove of the “earth, earthy,’’ plants in 
the hearts committed to its care, a conception of the misery 
and want creeping up to the very avenues of wealth and fashion, 
like poison in the arteries of some strong, beautiful creature, is 
performing a commendable work. 

Not infrequently, here as elsewhere, pupils are persuaded 
into a combination for a gift to such or such ateacher. In 
these days of presents,when gifts have too much the aspect 
of barter, any such practice had better be set aside as wanting 
in esthetic beauty, and discountenanced, because, generally, a 
present representing the mites of many also represents contri- 
butions unwillingly made. No one would wish to discourage 
in children and youth the generosity that wells uppermost in 
us all, as the anniversary of ‘‘ Peace, good will to men,’ ap- 
proaches; but, how much better to turn it into channels that 
will always need replenishing, to teach the young that the poor 
they have always with them, and to train them in systematic 
benevolence. It was a holy and beautiful Christmastide that 
the school had. From the smallest to the largest, contribu- 
tions poured in for the poor,—clothing, books, toys, confec- 
tionery, fruit, and more substantial eatables. Even the very 
little ones caught a glimpse of the “‘Itis better to give than to 


receive.”’ 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


It is easier to advise, than be advised; it is easier to ask 
questions, than to answer questions; it is easier to complain, 
than to be thankful. Knowing this, Lord Bacon very wisely 
said that we should not decry an existing evil, unless we could 
suggest a remedy. Though with no expedient to offer, and 


1 with nothing but questions to ask, I shall venture to speak of 


a defect in the New York system of public-school education 
which some one’s else ingenuity may know how to sup- 
plement. 

A rule established by the Board of Education is that every 
teacher shall report herself present by 8:45 A. M. Many of the 
local boards pass a supplementary law that all teachers shall be 
at their respective schools at 8:30. At 8:30 the schools are 
opened by the janitors for the reception of pupils, and the ob- 
ject sought in the early presence of the teachers is the control 
of scholars coming as soon as the schools are opened. This is 
a wise provision, as many are from wretched homes, their gar- 
ments illy protect them from the cold, and the exposure attend- 
ant on loitering on the streets would promote irregularity in 
attendance, and encourage vagr@ncy. The schools are thus as 
they should be, not only for the development of the mind, but 
for the general training of the moral nature. Excuses for tar- 
diness after 8:30, in schools where a rule to that effect is in 
force, are presented to the principal, and excused by him or not, 
only. If tardiness after 8:45 occur, a case is presented first to 
the local board, and then to the Board of Education. It is 
almost invariably granted by the latter, if recommended by the 
local board. 

Teachers, like other classes of humanity, vary in degrees of 
conscientiousness, It is the duty of each one to register the 
time of her daily arrival and departure. Some do so, to the 
second; others register themselves ‘‘in round numbers,” 
oftentimes several minutes earlier than they should. If the 
hyperbolical teacher has won the confidence of the principal, 
such a state of things can easily continue for an indefinite 
length of time, thus producing the general dissatisfaction 
among her associates. No principal would wish, strictly 
speaking, to be a monitor, but when a prompt teacher must 
supply a tardy one’s place, and also suffer more for her delin- 
quencies than if she had a more elastic conscience, something 
should be done to remedy a defeat in the working of a sensible 
and needful rule. 

There is a thoughtless injustice, if not favoritism, shown in 
deductions from salary for absence. For every day, one- 


thirtieth of a month’s allowance is deducted. Two teachers, 
however, of equal reputation and ability, applying to the board 
for leave of absence, may be dealt with in a radically different 
manner. Politics or personal influence is felt by many to con- 
trol the difference in the answers returned, One may be al- 
lowed a vacation of a week for purposes of travel for health, 
and no deduction made for salary. Another may be forced to 
lose the entire amount represented by his absence, though 
called away by sickness or death. These matters are slight in 
themselves, but they are two of the straws which show an un- 
dercurrent whose course is altogether adverse to the impar- 
tiality aimed at in the public-school system. 


New York, Jan., 1878. Mary Harriotr Norzkis. 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EpIrep BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL RIVER, MASs. 


All writers whe have original articles suited to this department are re- 
quested to send them to us, enclosing therewith stamps for the return of 
unused MSS. And as it is our desire and design that this department 
shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in every grade of schools, 
we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their wants and needs, 
stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they would 
like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, 
while we are working for them, we hope to render our department useful 
and satisfactory. 


TWO WAYS: A SUGGESTIVE DIALOGUE. 


May sits at a table with an Unabridged Dictionary open be- 
fore her. NAN walks to and fro, studying aloud. 

Nan. (Spelling rapidly.)—B-e-l-i-g-e-r-e-n-t, b-e-l-i-g-e-r-e-n-t. 
(Going to May.) Oh, be good to me, May, and hear this spell- 
ing-lesson,—this dreadful, dreadful spelling-lesson. 

May.—How many words have you? 

Nan.—Only six, but they are so hard. I have spelled them 
over and over twenty times, and I ought to know them. 

May. —I have the same six words. I am studying them 
now. 

Nan—What a story! You are reading Dictionary. 

May. (Taking the book.) Yl hear your words now, and 
mark them right or wrong. Spell belligerent. 

Nan. (Rapidly.)—B-e-l-i-g-e-r-e-n-t : wag’n’ war. 

May. (Marking.)—-What does that mean ? 

Nan.—Oh, I don’t know. I give the definitions as they are 
in the book. Wag’n’ war? Paying the soldiers their wages, I 
guess; I don’t know. 

May.—Baccivorous. 

Nan.—B-a-c-s-i-v-e-r-0-u-s : subsisting on berries. 

May.—Why don’t you say eating berries ? 

Nan.—Because the book says subsist ; and I don’t know 
what that means. 

May. — Supposing it said subsisting on roots, — would you 
think that was right ? 

Nan.—Of course I should. How could J tell ? 

May.—I’ll tell you, by-and-by. Spell belladonna. 

Nan.—B-e-l-l-e-r-d-o-n-n-e-r ; deadly night-shade. 

May.—What is that ? 

Nan.—I'm sure I don’t know. Does it mean darkness ? 

May.—Not exactly. Spell benevolent. 

Nan.—B-e-n-e-v-o-l-a-n-t ; kind. 

May.—Circumlocution. 

Nan. — S-i-r-c-u-m-l-o-c-u-t-i-on: circuit, or compass of 
words. 

May.—What is that ? 

Nan. (Impatiently.)—It’s the definition,—that’s what it is: 
and that’s what we are marked on, and I learn them as they 
are in the book. I told you so before. 

May.—Don’t be vexed, Nan. 

Nan.—No; but how many did I spell correctly ? 

May.—Not one, Nanny, after all your spelling them over 
and over and over again. 

Nan.— Too bad! Well, let me have the book: I’ll try them 
again. 

May.—No, Nan, come and sit here and study them with me, 
my way, since you see your way has failed. 

Nan. (Going to the table.)—Where is your spelling-book ? 

May.—I don’t need it. I copied the words carefully from 
my spelling-book into my blank-bogk. Now I’ll show you my 
way. Turn to Belligerent. 

Nan.—Here it is. 

May.—What is it from ? 

Nan.—Do you mean this: from bellum, war, and gerentis, 
waging ? 

May.—I mean just that. Now, how many l’s in bel-lum? 
See that itis gerentis, not gerantis. Now say bel-lum. Now Say 
ge-rentis. Now say Bel-lig-erent, slowly. (NAN does as bidden, 
each time.) Now spell Belligerent. (NAN spells it). There, 
young lady, you will never misspell that word again; you can 
never forget how it is spelled, now that you know why it is so 
spelled. Now turn to Baccivorous. 

Nan. (Turning.)—From Bacca, berry, and vorare, to devour. 
That seems like strawberry time, doesn’t it ? 

May.—Now, look carefully at the two c’s in bacea, and see 
that it is vo-ra-re. Now spell. 

Nan.—Baccivorous. Good ! 

May.—Now for Bella-donna. 

Nan.—Bella-donna, beautiful lady ! that’s pretty. 

May.—Now, never spell her beller again; and, Nan, don’t 
you remember the bushy plant by the road-sides, with the 
purple blossoms and poisonous scarlet berries? that is night- 
shade. 

May.—And so you will find with all the other words, in this 
and other spelling-lessons, that the best way to learn them is to 
become acquainted with them. You will find that Bene-volent 
means to wish well,—which is, of course, to be kind. 

Nan.—And circumlocution. 

May.—You will find that that is from circum, around, and 
locutio, a speaking, and that will help you to remember not 
only the meaning of, but the way to spell the word. 

Nan.—It is just elegant! I’ll learn all my spelling-lessons 


your way, in future. It seems a little like work, at first, but 
when I remember my way of spelling over and over and over, 
it reminds me of the old proverb, ‘‘ Lazy folks take the most 
trouble.’’ 

May. — And a good proverb for my way is, ‘‘ Whatever is 
worth doing, is worth doing well.” M. B. C. S. 


A SUM IN ARITHMETIC. 


There came into our school one day 

A white-haired man: with pleasant smile 
He greeted us, and sitting down, 

Said he would like to rest awhile. 


’T was time to have arithmetic. 
The teacher said: ‘* Now all give heed; 
Put up your books and take your slates, 
And do the sum which I will read.”’ 


Our books went in, our slates came out, 
And then the teacher gave the sum; 
We tried and tried and tried again, 
But couldn’t make the answer come. 


And then the old man said to us,— 
With kindness twinkling in his eyes,— 
‘* Who gets the answer first shall have 
A silver shilling for a prize.”’ 


Then Tommy Dole resolved to cheat, 
And, slyly taking out his book, 

When he supposed he was not seen, 
A hasty glance inside he took, 


At once the answer Tommy finds, 
And now, ‘‘I’ve got it, sir,’’ he cries; 
The teacher thinks Tom worked the sum, 
And tells him he has won the prize. 


But the old man had seen it all; 
Those twinkling eyes had watched the trick, 
** How well, my boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ you seem 
To understand arithmetic.”’ 


** But now, before I give the prize, 
I'll let you try a harder sum: 
Another shilling you shall have, 

If you can tell how that is done. 


And then, with kindest voice and look, 
He gently said to Tommy Dole: 
** What shall it profit you, my lad, 
To gain the world and lose your soul ?” 


Then Tommy Dole hung down his head, 
The tears begun to fill his eyes, 

And all the scholars wondered why 
He would not take the silver prize. 


CLOSING ADDRESS. 
BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 


Kind friends, who have listened to ourefforts to-day, I thank 
you in the name of the whole school, for your presence and 
your attention. We hope we have not disappointed you. 
With many of us it has been our first attempt at public speak- 
ing. Long ago, a bey declaimed before such an audience, I 
dare say, as this, who said: ‘ Tall oaks from little acorns 
grow; and it is just as true to-day as then. We are fitting 
ourselves, little by little, to fill the places of the men and 
women of to-day. Years hence you may hear from us, min- 
gling with the great world, helping forward, in one way and 
another, life’s good work. 

Teacher, we thank you for all your kind endeavors to do us 

good. May your good wishes for us be all fulfilled in years 
to come. 
Schoolmates, we part companionship to-day to go to our sev- 
eral homes, our various amusements, and our separate work. 
We part friends, and carry with us pleasant memories of 
happy faces. May our future lives be as useful as our term 
has been pleasant. And may the world, the great school in 
which we are all scholars, find us faithful in all the good les- 
sons we have to learn; in short, may we make: our lives a 
grand success, and be admitted to a higher school in the life 
to come. 

And now, friends all, with thanks for the past and good 
wishes for the future, it is mine to say good-bye. 


MR. BLUCHER “FINDS OUT” SOME THINGS. 


Young Mr. Blucher, who is from the far West, and on his 
first voyage, was a good deal worried by the constantly-chang- 
ing “‘ship-time.’’ He was proud of his new watch at first, and 
used to drag it out promptly when eight bells struck at noon: 
but he came to look afterwards as if he were losing confidence 
in it. Seven days out from New York he came on deck, and 
said, with great decision, ‘‘ Thisthing’s aswindle !’ ‘‘ What's 
a swindle?” ‘“‘ Why, this watch. I bought her out in Ili- 
nois,—gave $150 for her,—and I thought she was good. And, 
by George, she is good on shore, but somehow she don’t keep 
up her lick here on the water; gets sea-sick, may be. She 
skips: she runs along regular enough till half-past eleven, and 
then, all of a sudden, she let’s down. I’ve set that old regu- 
ulator up faster and faster, till I’ve shoved it clean round, but 
it don’t do any good; she just distances every watch in the 


ship, and clatters along in a way that’s astonishing till it’s noon, 


but them ‘eight bells’ always gets in about ten minutes 
ahead of her, any way. I don’t know what to do with her 
now. She’s doing all she can; she’s going her best gait, but 
it won’t save her. Now, don’t you know there ain’t a watch 
in the ship that’s making better time than she is, but what 
does it signify? When you hear them ‘eight bells’ you’)! 
find her just ten minutes short of her score,—sure.”’ 

The ship was gaining a full hour every three days, and this 
fellow was trying to make his watch go fast enough to keep up 
with her. But, as he had said, he had pushed the regulator 
up as faras it would go, and the watch was “on it’s best gait,”’ 
and so nothing was left for him but to fold his hands, and see 
the ship beat the race. We sent him to the captain, and he 
explained to him the mystery of “ship-time,” and set his 
troubled mind at rest. This young man had also asked a great 
many questions about sea-sickness before we left, and wanted 
to know what its characteristics were, and how he was to tell 
when he had it. He found out! MARK TWAIN. 


THE RAIN-SONG, 
BY FANNIE CHADWICK. 


Gently fall, raindrops small, 
Dripping, dripping down! 

Sprinkle people as they pass, 
ater thirsty blades of grass, 
Cheer the dusty town! 


Chorus.—Pit-pat, patter, pat-a-pit-pat ! 
Pat-pat, patter, pat-a-pit! 
Patter, patter, patter, pat-a-pit-pat! 
Pitter, patter, pit-pat, pit! 


Down the hill runs the rill, 

With a twinkling smile ! 
Whisking up the sticks and cones, 
Bubbling ’round the mossy stones. 

Laughing all the while ! 

Pit-pat, ete. 


On the sea, waters free, 
Dashing, splashing high! 
Drink the raindrops as they fall, 
Dimpling, dancing over all, 
Streaming from the sky! 
Pit-pat, ete. 


MIND YOUR OBJECTIVE CASES. 


Young Lady acting as teacher. Several others in conversation 
with her. 

May.—Miss Hale, do you remember the advice you gave us 
in our conversation respecting the bad grammar we hear in our 
homes and in general conversation ? 

Miss Hale.—Not particularly; what didI say? ~* 

May.—You said we might at least look for correct models in 
our general reading. 

Miss H.—Yes, I remember. 

Nan. — And when you bade us good-bye, you told us to be 
good girls, and mind our objective cases. 

Kate.—So we thought we would specially do so; and now we 
want to read you some extracts from our general vacation- 
reading. 

Miss H.—I shall be very glad to hear them, I am sure. 

Mary. (Reading from her paper.)—This is from “ Wych 
Hazel,” by the Misses Warner. One person asks another: 
‘“‘Who is Madame Lasalle warning you against ?’’ 

Nan, — This is from a writer in our Missionary Magazine: 
** T do not know who I have to thank.” 

Kate.—And Miss Alcott,— Miss Louisa M. Alcott, in “‘ King 
of Clubs and Queen of Hearts,’ makes Dolly say, ‘‘ It was not 
me you saw at the masque.’’ ‘It was Dick, not me!’’ 

May.—Yes, and Dolly says, ‘‘ Who did L keep going to, then ?”’ 
and Dick again, ‘‘ You kept going to him, thinking it was me !”’ 

Nan. — Yet, Miss Hale, Miss Alcott says, of the school to 
which these young people went, “‘It was an excellent institu- 
tion, in all respects! ”’ 

Miss H.—It seems they didn’t ‘‘mind their objective cases.”’ 

cate. — Then here is something from Mrs. Oliphant, in 
“Carita.”’ The speaker is Mr. Beresford, a scholarlyman. He 
says, ‘‘I tell you it is not her!” 

Nan.—And in ‘‘Cinderella,” in the ‘‘ Argosy,’’ I found ‘‘ Who 
is your letter from ?” 

May.—And even Gail |Hamilton,—the severely correct Gail 
Hamilton,—says in Archie Dean, ‘“‘Say, would you, if you 
were me?”’ 

Kate.—I read this in Scribner’s Monthly : At Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, in a visit thereto by a committee of the 
general court, one of the honorables said, ‘‘ Who does this col- 

ay.—And in the 
The woman that sits is realy mere 
Miss H.—What author ? 


May.—It is by the author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.”’ 
Nan.—Yes, and the closing lines are: 


“The days of our sorrowful solitude 
When the world was nothing but he and I.”’ 
_, hute.—That is our last. These are all. But how can we 
be good girls and mind our objective cases,’ with such ex- 


amples ? 
li.—Question: How can we ? M. B. C. 8. 
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ae NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


Miss Sarah E. Patten, having resigned her position as teacher 
in the west-side grammar school, Bangor, Miss Mary E. Boyce 
was transferred from Prospect street to fill her place, and Miss 
Grace J. Haynes has been transferred from the York street 
primary to the Prospect street school to fill Miss Boyce’s 
place. Miss Mary A. Holden has been changed from the, posi- 
tion of assistant at Union street primary to York street School, 
and Miss Eliza B. Eddy has been elected to the position of as- 
sistant in the Union street primary. 

It seems to me that the proposal to create a board of exam- 

iners for each county, from whom every teacher must obtain a 
certificate before she or he can teach in this State, and for 
which they must pay a fee, is an injustice to every successful 
teacher. For example, the teachers of our grammar schools 
have been obliged to pass a most difficult examination, and the 
most of them are doing good and faithful service. Now is it 
just that all of them should be obliged to undergo another ex- 
amination in order to hold these same places, just for the sake 
of getting rid of the incompetent ones, and that they should 
pay for the privilege, too ? Is it true that the majority of the 
teachers of our State are incompetent? If not, then why must 
all be subjected to this extra trial? In what way will this new 
examination differ from all others? Will the board consist of 
men who can tell a good teacher as a jockey can tell a good 
horse, or will it be only a repetition of those already passed by 
the most of the teachers ? They tell us that they will examine 
in methods of teaching, in manner as well as matter. But 
there are many teachers who can talk most fluently on meth- 
ods, and who have all the latest theories of teaching “ on their 
tongue’s end’’; yet they are not successful in applying those 
methods and their theories. Then they tell us that these cer- 
tificates are to be probationary for two years. But who is to 
see that probatio ejus bene peracta? Must the teachers also 
pay the board for coming round and seeing if they are doing 
well? Can the board have time to do such work with any sort 
of thoroughness ? What is asmall, out-of-the-way town to do, 
that has not money enough to hire a teacher who has a certifi- 
cate? Must they go without their little school till they raise 
the money? If the trouble is that the school committees do 
not do their duty, then let them be amenable to the law. They 
are the ones to be examined. If they do not fulfill the require- 
ments of the laws in regard to certificates and examinations 
now, is it any more certain that they will under the new law ? 
If teachers are now paid without certificates, and given schools 
without passing an examination, why will not these same agents 
and committees break the proposed law in the same way? 
Will the proposed examinations tend to draw competent per- 
sons from other employments into teaching? Certainly not. 
Will it make better teachers of those already employed? Why 
should it? Does it increase the wages of the teachers who are 
already successful so that they will be glad to undergo the 
extra trouble ? Quite the reverse. They will be obliged to pay 
for something that already belongs to them. It seems to me 
that the proposed law is only a plan of whipping the incom- 
petent teachers over the backs of the successful ones. Surely 
there ought to be some more just way of getting rid of poor 
teachers than this ex post facto method of bringing all this 
extra trouble and expense upon the already hard-working, suc- 
cessful, and poorly-paid teachers. PENOBSCOT. 


It was voted at the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Monson High School, that a regular course of instruction be 
determined upon and adopted, similar to that used by other 
high schools, and that the school be graded accordingly. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

There is some hope at Dartmouth that Professor Young may 
be indueed to return at the beginning of the next college year. 
Certain conditions under which he went to Princeton, it is 
said, have not been fulfilled, and he may again occupy the 
chair of Astronomy at Dartmouth, which still remains open. 
There is some dissatisfaction with the way parts are assigned 
at the Junior exhibition, and the institution will probably be 
done away with after this year, if the trustees will consent. 


There is a movement to have the reading-room open on 
Sundays. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

We are very glad to be able to correct a statement made a 
short time since, as to the exclusion of the Bible from the 
public schools of Springfield. The best of authority, a note 
from the superintendent, denies it in every particular. This 
's as it should be, and we hope the good people of Springfield 
Will forgive the unlucky item, which, however, was clipped 
from one of the dailies, 

Phillips Academy, Andover, celebrates its centennial on the 
5th and 6th of June. Historically, this grand old institution 
may claim the highest position as the fountain-head and pa- 
Tent of academic education in America. Its constitution 
is a remarkable document, a precious relic of the spirit of a 
hundred years ago. We can not refrainfrom quoting a few 


words on the duties of the ‘‘ head-master,”’ in contrast with 
the demands of the present day: “ Above all, it is expected 
that the master’s attention to the dispositions of the minds 
and morals of the youth under his charge, will exceed every 
other care: well considering that though goodness without 
knowledge (as it respects others) is weak and feeble, yet 
knowledge without goodness is dangerous; and that both 
united form the noblest character, and lay the surest founda- 
tion of usefulness to mankind.”’ Is it not a matter of regret 
that there is not some such demand at the root of our school 
system? Volumes might be written. 

Mr. Gardiner Tufts, visiting agent of the reformatory de- 
partment, has presented his ninth annual report. The num- 
ber of magistrates having jurisdiction jin cases of juvenile of- 
fenders has been increased during the past year from 65 to 139. 

The Newton school committee has authorized eight sets of 
metric weights and measures to he procured, and an examina- 
tion upon the metric system to be taken at the end of the 
present school year, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

The catalogue of Tufts College, and the triennial, gives as 
the present number of professors and instructors, 12; whole 
number of students 83, which are divided as follows: seniors 
13, juniors 29, sophomores 26, freshmen 15. The Divinity 
School has four additional professors and 25 students. The 
college offers three courses of study; viz.. Academical, phil- 
osophical of four years, and an engineering of three. Twenty- 
seven scholarships are offered, of which twelve are $100 each, 
besides there are given twenty prizes, varying from $10 to $20 
each. The Triennial gives alumni 241, of which 221 are living; 
honorary degrees conferred 28, and* graduates of Divinity 
School 29. 

The Cambridge committee establish the grade of principal 
in the primary schools, The estimates for the proper support 
of the public schools, for the present year, are as follows: 
Drawing-school, $1,000; evening schools, $4,000; incidental 
expenses, $4,725; salaries, $136,750; text-books and stationery, 
$50,000; care and repair of school-houses, $26,000; making a 
total of $177,475. 

The Boston school committee met for organization on the 
evening of Jan. 14, four members absent. The rules and reg- 
ulations of the public schoois of the last year were adopted for 
the present, until otherwise ordered. Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., 
was appointed vice-president, and Wm. H. Finney, treasurer. 
Messrs. Morse, Learnard,and Finney were appointed asa special 
committee to take charge of all matters relating to the public 
schools of this city now before the general court, or that may 
come before that body during the present year. 

The young ladies connected with the Bird High-School As- 
sociation, South Boston, gave a social party, as a New-Year’s 
greeting, which was of an unusually pleasant character. 

The Oxford cap is no longer the boastful pride of Dartmouth 
Freshmen. It is buried and forgotten. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 
[Coneluded.] 

|The following portion of Friday morning’s proceedings was 
accidentally omitted in onr last week’s issue:] 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the board of education of 
the State of Massachusetts, read a paper entitled ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Teaching.’’ The paper was a most interesting one, 
and abounding with illustrations. The gist of the argument 
was in advocating object-teaching in all branches of study. 
The essayist believed in bringing before the pupil the object, 
or its representative, which he is to study. An important 
point was to have less in quantity and more in the quality of 
the branch taught. Whatever object was brought before 
the pupil, should be thoroughly studied. For example, the 
study of geography did not only comprise a knowledge of the 
maps of the globe, but embraces zodlogy, geology, history, and 
other attendant studies. If a mineral is to be a subject of 
study, to illustrate the products of a certain country, the min- 
eral should be brought before the eye of the pupil. Mr. Dick- 
inson, in closing, said there should be a compulsory law to 
compel children to attend school at stated periods, and he also 
hoped the time would soon come when every instructor in the 
land would have to be educated in a training-school for 
teachers. 

The paper was discussed at some length by Professor Greene 
of Providence, Professor Burbank of Boston, Rev. E. M. 
Stone of Providence, and Mr. Slade of Fall River. 

An invitation from Professor Jenckes was read by the pres- 
ident, inviting the members of the Institute to visit the mu- 
seum of Brown University. The doors of the museum were 
thrown open to the public on Friday and Saturday, except dur- 
ing the hours of the sessions of the Institute. 


DAy.—FRIDAY EVENING. 
Music Hall was full at an early hour. Every seat was taken, 
and very many were obliged to stand. The president, L. W. 
Russell, in behalf of the Institute, welcomed those present, 
and introduced His Excellency the Governor, 


Address of the Governor. 

Governor Van Zandt addressed the Institute with character- 
istic eloquence. He commenced by alluding humorously to 
his ex-officio connection with the State Board of Education, 
and expressed his pleasure in being permitted to say what 
little he could in furtherance of that cause which wnderlaid 
and permeated all the best and most conservative interests of a 
community and of a State. This question of education, he 
said, seems to present two phases: On the one side stand the 
mature man and woman, full of culture and of natural and of 
acquired powers; on the other side is the little child, with its 
sweet, delicate, blossoming mind, just opening to the ideas and 

the example that you and I exhibit and endeavor to inculeate. 

[ believe in educating the child not only morally and phys- 
ically, but also religiously, —and I use that word in the broad- 
est and most comprehensive significance, untrammeled by sec- 
tarianism. Secularize education for a time, but spiritualize it 
for eternal purposes in the future which is to be. And there- 
fore I cling still to that old-fashioned New-England idea of 
having the Bible read in the public schools. (Applause.) I 

am glad of this opportunity to announce it. I believe any ver- 
sion of the Bible is better in the hands of youth than no Bible 
atall. After all, the purpose of education is to make good 

men and women, and to inculeate moral truth no book could 

be put into the hands of our boys and girls that would train 

them up as well as this. Therefore I say, in the language of 
one of New England’s most brilliant orators, ‘‘ Keep that book 

in the public schools as long as there is enough of Plymouth 

Rock left to make a gun-flint of.””, Governor Van Zandt spoke 

of the progress made in recent years in educational matters, 

and insisted upon thoroughness in the elementary branches. 

These elementary studies, he said, fitted the man for the prac- 

tical duties of life. He alluded to the over-crowded condi- 
tion of the learned professions, and recommended an educa- 
tion that would make good merchants, mechanics, and clerks 
of the boys, and good housewives of the girls. He thought 
that sometimes too much money was put into expensive school- 
houses. He would have admirable structures, well adapted for 
the purposes for which they were made. After all, it made 
little difference whether the school-house had a minaret or 
dome, or whether it was of this architecture or of that archi- 
tecture, if it was only substantial, well ventilated, and well 
warmed, and had a general neat and attractive appearance. 
The Governor spoke of the teacher’s profession as the grand- 
est and most comprehensive of all callings. The Saviour was 
called the Great Teacher when on earth, and surely that is a 
title that none of us need be ashamed of. 

Remarks of Mayor Doyle. 

His honor Mayor Doyle was next introduced. He thought 
his excellency the governor spoke truly when he said the 
wealth of the nation was in the practical education of the 
young. The problem we are beginning to work out at the 
present time is, What shall constitute a practical education ? 
He alluded to the paper read at the afternoon meeting, on 
‘* Manual Education,’ or, as he termed it, the instruction of 
the hand as well as of the mind, and the addresses that fol- 
lowed it. He thought it true, as then stated, that there are 
too many of our citizens who are of the opinion that the re- 
sults of education do not pay for the expenditure. We hear 
that the high school is an unnecessary appendage to the educa- 
tional system. Yet when I come here year after year, and see 
this hall filled with people to witness the graduating exercises 
of the scholars of the high school, I believe the people of the 
city will sustain it. There is a point, also, which has not been 
reached, but which we ought to reach in our educational facil- 
ities, and that was brought out this afternoon, when it came 
out that more than half of our young are engaged in mechan- 
ical pursuits, and that they have the right to claim an educa- 
tion in that direction, as well as the minority has a right to 
claim an education in another direction, Is it not the 
duty of the State to its citizens that it shall fit them for 
the work in life which they are todo? If from this day’s work, 
this Rhode Island Institute of Instruction shall go forward 
and impress upon the citizens of Rhode Island the necessity 
of educating the young, so that manual education shall be- 
come a part of the school system, the Institute may well be 
proud of the work it shall do, and the people, for all time to 
come, will have reason to bless their efforts, There is no 
question but that this State owes it to herself, and it is her 
duty to maintain the industries from which she draws her sus- 
tenance. If she would follow what has already been done in 
other nations in this direction, the little State of Rhode Island 
can make its future secure beyond peradventure. Rhode 
Island owes it to herself to maintain her industries,—to make 
herself a manufacturing center. The principle laid down this 
afternoon was so plain, so practical to follow, that I think all 
who heard it went out from this room satisfied that it was as 
easy and as simple to teach the use of mechanical implements 
as to teach grammar, or arithmetic, or reading, or speHing, or 
writing. If that is a fact,—if we can by simple lessons in our 
schools teach the use of implements, so the scholar can work 
in wood or iron, or in any other branch of business, we are 
making it very certain that industry here will always thriv 


and our manufactures will excel those of the States around u 
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It seems to me that it only needs for this Institute to make 
the people of Rhode Island impressed with this idea to secure 
its success. It could be engrafted on our present system with 
very little cost. Then the children who are compelled to leave 
school to go to the workshop, will come out of the schools bet- 
ter fitted to make workmen better fitted that awaits them. 
I believe we are not for the life practical enough in our edu- 
cation. But the State and city are always ready and willing to 
take hold of whatever is for the better education of her 


citizens. 
Remarks by Nicholas Van Slyck, Esq. 

Nicholas Van Slyck, Esq., chairman of the school committee 
of Providence, said our beautiful and blessed city never has been 
extravagant in providing places for the education of our chil- 
dren. We are trying, and to some extent have succeeded, in 
building school-houses in which our children shall not go down 
to their death. Ventilation has been attracting some atten- 
tion, and will attract more until there shall not be a badly- 
ventilated school-house in the city. Take the grammar school- 
houses, and, with one exception, he had never heard the cost 
criticized, and he did not believe any one, after examining 
them all, would say money had been spent in the beauties of 
architecture. Take all the school-houses in the city, and the 
whole together that are now being used did not cost as much 
as a single building now being built. The school-houses will 
accommodate 12,000 children, while the other building will 
not accommodate as many hundreds. We are spending less 
money every year on schools than on our highways, or on our 
police. But what has been given has been given liberally, and 
the people have a right to expect from it great returns.”” He 
believed in making education practical, and said that so soon 
as it was shown that these branches were adapted to the wants 
of the children, so soon would they be adopted, and still other 
branches would come up. Not committee-men, or teachers, 
ean do all. They need assistance, and that froma source from 
which they have a right to expect it,—from the parents. Pa- 
rents should take an interest in the advancement of their chil- 
dren, and if they do not, the children will not advance as 
they should. Whatever may have been done in the past, we 
are still looking forward for what is better,—for what will give 
greater return to the parents. 

Other Addresses. 

Prof. B. F. Clarke, of Brown University, was the next 
speaker. He said that he came to talk with the teacher about 
the inside of the schools. Our primary schools were not what 
they ought to be. The pupils had to remain a good deal of 
the time sitting in idleness, and this was dangerous, both 
morally and physically, as well as intellectually. Now couldn’t 
the teachers contrive some way to employ the minds of the 
scholars during these dull hours? Certainly something should 
be done. There was an idea among the teachers that they 
should know only what they were to teach. This was a great 
mistake. If a primary teacher has athorough training he can 
teach the alphabet better. Professor Clarke, in conclusion, 
dwelt upon the importance of thorough honesty in a teacher, 

C. H. Fisher, M.D., of the State Board of Education, was 
then introduced. He spoke of some of the pressing needs of 
theday. There were many questions that must be settled, and 
one of them was the subject of text-book cramming. This 
overstraining of the intellectual stomach he warmly depre- 
cated. The fact that the system was in vogue was not, how- 
ever, the fault of the teacher, but of the great public. The 
system must give way to a more natural, rational, and effective 
method. Dr. Fisher next spoke of the subject of truancy. 
There was a pressing need that something should be done for 
those children who are running about the streets neglected. 
He advocated, for remedying the evil of truancy, a ‘“‘home”’ 
school, and a system of apprenticeship or guardianship. 
Another demand of the day was for a culture that would de- 
velop the moral character of children, — a culture that would 
have a tendency to open the doors of heaven and keep the 
doors of the court-house shut. 

The exercises were enlivened by readings by Professor Hib- 
bard, who read in his usual admirable style, and with charm- 
ing effect. 


SATURDAY.—CLOSING SESSION. 


The session was opened with devotional exercises, consisting 
of the reading of a Scripture-lesson and prayer by Rev. J. M. 
Brewster. 

Journal of Education. 

Upon report of the committee on the JournaL or Epuca- 
TION, resolutions were adopted endorsing Tue JouRNAL, and 
recognizing it as the official organ of the Institute, and the 
best exponent of New-England ideas. Mr. William A. Mowry, 
who presented the reports, made some remarks, urging the 
members of the Institute to give Taz JourNAL their active 
support. 

Mr. Merrick Lyon also strongly urged the claims of THe 
JOURNAL upon the audience. 

L. W. Russell was reélected to the Advisory Board. to repre- 
sent the Rhode Island Institute in the conduct of Tue 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. George E. Church, of the Oxford Street Grammar 


School, of Providence, was elected local editor for Rhode 


Island of Tue JOURNAL. 
Officers. 


Upon report of the Committee on Nominations, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—L. W. Russell, Providence. 

Recording Secretary—X. D. Tingley, Pawtucket. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. W. Wing, Olneyville. 

Treasurer—B. V. Gallup, Providence. 

Vice-Presidents— Rev. D. Leach, D.D., Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, J. C. Greenough, Rev. E. M. Stone, Mrs. Susan C. B. 
Tillinghast, J. M. Hall, E. H. Howard, J. M. Sawin, E. H. 
Cutler, Rebecca E. Chase, B. W. Hood, G. E. Church, O. B. 
Grant, Rhoda L. Esten, Providence; T. H. Clarke, Alice J. 
Jones, Newport; Rev. C. J. White, A. W. Brown, Woon- 
socket; W. V. Slocum, Phenix; J. Eastman, East Greenwich ; 
R. S. Andrews, Bristol; T. D. Adams, Westerly; Julia Le- 
Favor, Lincoln. 

Directors—D. W. Hoyt, M. Lyon, W. A. Mowry, A. J. Man- 
chester, Sarah E. Doyle, E. Lyon, G. E. Whittemore, Provi- 
dence; I. F. Cady, Barrington; H. W. Clarke, Newport; A. C. 
Robbins, L. A. Freeman, Woonsocket; D. R. Adams, Centre- 
ville; G. W. Cole, J. F) Kent, W. E. Parker, Pawtucket; H. 
A. Wood, Anthony; Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, East Greenwich; J. 
M. Nye, Crompton; T. Irons, Glocester; A. F, Pease, Warren; 
J. A. Estee, Hopkinton. 

Mr. Russell, in brief remarks, thanked the Institute most 
heartily for the honor conferred upon him, in reélecting him 
to the presidency. 

Necrology. 

Upon report of the Committee on Necrology, resolutions 
were adopted expressive of high appreciation of the character 
and services of the following deceased members of the Insti- 
tute: Miss Charlotte M. Hodges, late of the Thayer Street 
Grammar School, Providence; Miss Martha F. Thurber, late 
of the Doyle Avenue Grammar School, Providence; Miss 
Helen L. Snell, late of the Providence High School; Miss H. 
Melissa. Hunt, late principal of the First Grammar School, 
Newport; Miss Frances A. Remington, late principal of the 
Messer Street Intermediate School, Providence; and Mrs. M. 
Louise Conley, late of North Providence. 

Personal Culture. 

Mr. T. D. Adams, of Westerly, was then introduced, and 
read an interesting and striking paper upon ‘‘ Culture.’ 
He commenced by dwelling very fully upon the word “ cul- 
ture,’’ deeming that it meant neither fashion, display, wealth, 
great knowledge, rank, position, nor any of this class of 
things. If we would note the real spirit of our word, we must 
note the examples: for culture may be seen. Charles Sumner 
was not only a great senator, but the bright, consummate 
height of American culture. We had aright to look for cul- 
ture in some directions, but it was not confined to any class. 
We must look largely to the teachers of the female sex as the 
dispensers of the true culture which American society so much 
needs, —that culture attained only through a union of manly 
strength and womanly grace. What should we educators do 
to train up the new generation to better purposes ? Seek a 
higher culture for ourselves. We had not availed ourselves of 
all educational influences. The essayist dwelt upon music as 
a means of culture. Let music, he said, be common work for 
the common teacher in the common school. Then we would 
start an influence that would be felt everywhere. Culture was 
a comprehensive need; and upon the teachers, more than any 
other class, devolved this great work of personal culture. 

On motion of Merrick Lyon, Rey. C. J. White, of Woen- 
socket, was requested to prepare suitable minutes with refer- 
ence to the late Messrs. Means, and Way, who were teachers in 
Woonsocket, and hand them to the secretary to be recorded as 
a part of the meeting. 

Prof. B. G. Hibbard, of New Britain, Conn., was then intro- 
duced, and conducted afclass-exercise in reading, the pupils 
of the Normal School forming his class. The young ladies 
were briefly drilled in inflection, vocal quality, pause, and 
stress ; and by means of the professor’s striking illustrations and 
pleasant manner of explaining things, the exercise was made 
entertaining as well as instructive. At the close of the exercise 
Professor Hibbard recited Tennyson’s ‘ Bugle Song,” with 


fine effect. 
Resolutions. 


Upon report of the Committee on Resolutions, the following 
were adopted: ' 


Resolced, That among the most prominent, vital educational 
agencies of our commonwealth, we recognize the State Board 
of Education, the office of Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and the Rhode Island State Normal School. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to the General Assembly of our State, for 
the establishment and liberal support of the above educational 
means. 

Resolved, That the State Board of Education, in its judi- 
cious management of the Normal School, in the selection and 
maintenance of a corps of apt and efficient teachers for the 
same, is deserving of our most hearty commendation. 

Resolved, That in the present Commissioner of Public 
Schools we recognize a Christian gentleman, an ardent friend 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, a firm supporter 
of all that is true and noble, a successful and indefatigable 


worker in the duties of his office, 


Resolved, That in the very general attendance of the teach- 
ers and school-ofticers of all parts of our State, upon the ses- 
sions of the Institute at this its 33d annual meeting, we recog- 
nize an unfaltering interest in the great work of instruction; 
and, although depression seems to be stamped upon almost 
every other department, the cause of popular education has lost 
none of its throbbing vitality. 

Resolved, That we do here and now reconsecrate ourselves 
to the work of our profession; that we reaffirm our attach- 
ment to the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; that we re- 
assert our pleasure to attend ‘upon all its appointed means for 
improvement; and that we regard it an honor of no small dis- 
tinction to have our names enrolled among its membership. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due and are 
hereby tendered to all,—families, corporations, schools, classes, 
instructors, officers,—all, who have so kindly given to the In- 
stitute hospitality, reduced expenses of travel, sweet melodies, 
essays, prayers, instructive lectures, practical papers, readings, 
addresses, class-exercises, or any other good word or work. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due and are 
hereby given to those officers of the police force, who, by their 
prompt and courteous attentions have added to the pleasure 
and uninterrupted success of our meetings. 

Resolved, That education should be so far compulsory as to 
give all children an opportunity to acquire a knowledge of the 
elementary studies of our schools, and to receive training 
in those virtues which constitute the foundation of good soci- 
ety and good government. 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with, endorse, and 
second the efforts now making to further this end by the su- 
perintendent and the school committee of the city of Newport, 
and with them, we would urge the Legislature of Rhode 
Island to enact such laws as shall secure the above advantages 
to every child in the State, and to the commonwealth itself, 
that increased safety and prosperity which rest wholly upon 
the intelligence and morality of its citizens. 

The report of B. V. Gallup, treasurer, was read and received. 
The report showed a small balance of cash on hand. 

An amendment to Article III. of the constitution, offered by 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, was adopted. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to abolish the office of recording secretary, and to pro- 
vide for an assistant secretary and an assistant treasurer, 

Rey. E. M. Stone dismissed the audience with the benedic- 
tion, and thus the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 


tute of Instruction was brought to a close. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The report of the directors of the Industrial School for 
Girls at Middletown, shows that there are 119 girls in the in- 
stitution at present. During the year 66 have have been re- 
ceived and 56 dismissed, The number returned to their pa- 
rents, or placed in private families, or in other houses, during 
the past year is 56. During the past fifteen months there has 
not been an attempt to escape from the school, The directors 
state it as their belief that there is no charitable institution in 
the State which is doing a more useful and important work, or 
which enjoys or deserves more of the public confidence and 
approval. 

The museum of Yale College, New Haven, has received 
from the Rocky Mountains the nearly complete skeleton of a 
gigantic reptile. It is thirty feet long, and was found firmly 
embedded in rock. Professor Marsh says that it was probably 
an aquatic animal, and of an order hitherto unknown to scien- 
tific men. 

The statistics in the report of the commissioner of educa- 
tion show that the Middletown Museum, while not so rich as 
certain others in special departments, is exceptionally symmet- 
rical, having alarge number of departments fairly represented, 


and being thus unusually well adapted to purposes of instruc- 
tion. The curator, Prof. G. B. Goode, is connected during 
the summer with the U.S. Fishery Commission, and during 
another portion of the year with the Smithsonian Institution, 
and has also within the last two or three years found time to 
prosecute fruitful researches on the shore of Bermuda. The 
collections of the university contain about 98,000 specimens of 
animals, representing about 11,000 species; about 6,000 speci- 
mens of 3,000 species of plants, about 10,000 specimens of 400 
species of minerals and rocks, and about 500 specimens in eth- 
nology,—in all about 115,000 specimens. These are finely dis- 
played in the three upper stories of the Orange Judd Hall of 
Natural Science, and form the nucleus of what is destined to 
“4 one re the most complete museums of natural history in 
the world, 


Cost "or Epucation.—The total cost per capita, based on 
the daily average attendance, in twenty of the leading cities of 
the United States: 


Cities. Supervision Incidental or Con- Total Cost 


and Instruction. tingent Expenses. per capita. 


Baltimore,  }. $17.37 $4.52 $21.89 
Boston, 23.44 7.96 31.40 
Chi¢ago, 16.78 3.33 20.06 
Cincinnati, - 19.84 4.50 24,34 
Cleveland, » 15.79 4.93 20.72 
Columbus, é ° 15.96 6.22 22.18 
Dayton, 19.28 6.30 25.58 
Detroit, - 13.48 6.20 18.62 
Fort Wayne, i 117.87 6.58 24.45 
Indianapolis, 16,25 4.67 20.92 
New Haven, . ° ‘ 18.09 4.72 22:81 
Newark, . é - 15.00 4.92 19.92 
New York, . 21.62 7.76 29.38 
New Orleans, . 22.22 6.04 28,26 
Rochester, . - 16.26 8.68 24.94 
St. Louis, é ° é 20.92 9.20 80.12 
San Francisco, . 26.36 7.42 33.78 
Springfield, Mass., . . 21.83 8.56 30.39 
Toledo, . . . . 16.08 6.82 22.90 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On THE Stupy or Worps: Lectures addressed (originally) to 
the Pupils at the Diocesian Training-School, Winchester. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
From the latest revised English edition. With an exhaustive 
analysis, additional words for illustrations, and questions 
for examination. By Thomas D. Suplée, head-master of 
st. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal. New York: W. J. 


Widdleton; 1878. 
Dean Trench’s valuable lectures on the study of words 


have been read and studied by all English-speaking scholars. 
As a suggestive text to the larger and fuller study of language 
they are complete; for their incompleteness, in that they have 
awakened in students the desire to explore for treasures, sam- 
ples of which only are presented in the text. The editor of this 
volume, in common with other teachers, felt the need of mak- 
ing this work more practical as a text-book for schools, and in 
the present volume has added to the advantages of other edi- 
tions the following: 1. A complete and exhaustive analysis of 
the revised text. 2. A set of questions designed to call forth 
the facts stated by the author, and follow out the lines of 
thought suggested by him. 3, The addition of a list of words 
at the end of each lecture, illustrating the topics, intended to 
encourage original research. The editor’s indexical outline of 
the lectures is certainly very valuable, on account of its full- 
ness. Such an index holds the same relation to a book as does 
adirectory to a city, for only by its aid can we find, save by 
accident, the locality of any desired object of our research; 
this feature alone doubles the original value of the work. The 
blackboard exercises, at the close of each lecture, have been 
prepared with great care, and will be found extremely practical 
in the hands of an intelligent teacher. The idea of. accustom- 
ing the student to prepare an outline of subjects, and to dis- 
cuss topics, while on his feet, although not an original one 
with the author, is nevertheless very excellent. The ques- 
tions on the chapters will be found valuable tests of the pupils’ 
knowledge, and the additional words for illustrations are in- 
tended to lead to original thought and investigation. The ed- 
itor shows thorough scholarship, and an enthusiastic love for 
the study of words, and has performed a work for American 
teachers and students for which they should be profoundly 
grateful. 


ZFLL’s PopULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA and Universal Dictionary 
of History, Geography, Biography, Science, Arts, Language, 
etc. Edited by L. Colange, LL.D. New and revised edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Baker, Davis & Co. Horace King, 
Thomsonvile, Conn., general agent. Price 50 cents. 

The parts from No. 49 to 52 inclusive are at hand, extend- 
ing from ‘ Piae” to “ Rig.”? Part 49 contains a beautiful 
double-page colored map of Scotland, by J. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.8. The entire work, which will be complete in 64 
parts, will contain 18 of the splendid new colored maps, 
which are an important auxiliary to the work. Part 52 has 
also a double-page map of India, Afghanistan, Belochistan, 
Burmah, and Siam. The four numbers before us show great 
care and labor on the part of the editor. The revised edition 
will make Zell’s Cyclopedia one of the great reference-books 
for public schools and private libraries. 


Ames’ COMPENDIUM OF PRACTICAL AND ORNAMENTAL PEN- 
MANSHIP, complete in 48 plates, 11x 14 inches, giving more 
than twenty entire alphabets, with numerous designs for en- 
grossed Resolutions, Testimonials, Certificates, Title-Pages, 
Monograms, and Miscellaneous Designs, etc., for the use of 
Penmen and Artists. By Daniel T. Ames. New York: A. 
J. Bicknell & Co, 

This volume opens with some beautiful examples of plain 
penmanship, with many practical hints and valuable lessons in 
that department. The special design of this elaborate work 
was, however, to furnish full and complete designs for embel- 
lishing, that would be of the most utility to penmen and 


artists. We have never seen a work containing so many styles 


of alphabets as this book presents, all of which are of exquisite 
beauty. Many of the elaborate designs for Testimonials Cer- 
tificates, Monograms, etc., are of the rarest and most artistic 
character, and the skill and taste of the author are made so 
manifest as to place him easily in the front rank of designers. 
The publishers have admirably supplemented the conceptions 
of the artist, by furnishing the volume in beautiful binding 
and the best of paper. This volume becomes at once a stand- 
ard compendium of practical and ornamental design in pen- 
manship, and we heartily commend this great work to our 
friends who seek to find the best designs. 


BENAVING: or Papers upon Children’s Etiquette. 
thor of The Ugly Girl Papers. Boston: 
Price $1.00. 


Hundreds and thousands of American parents and teachers 
are under obligations to the enterprising publishers of The 
Wide-Awake and Baby-Land, for the choice and instructive 
reading furnished the children. This volume adds another to 
the many books of special interest and value, which D. Lo- 
throp & Co, have furnished the young. Behaving is from the 
pen of Mrs, Power, who has just the qualities of style and 
adaptation which qualify her to write books, full of sparkling 
wit and wisdom, which entertain and instruct. While this 
book is designed for the youth of the land, we wish the young 
men ang women of a score or more of years would read and 
follow its hints and advice. Its reading and heeding would 
vastly improve the manuers and habits of our young people. 
Some general idea of its useful mission can be formed from 
the table of contents. ‘The first chapter is entitled “ Toward 
Mother’s Company,’’ followed by ‘‘ Greetings and Nick- 
names,” ** To Stand, to Walk, and to Sit,’”’ ‘* Manners at 
Home,” Party Etiquette,’ ‘‘How to Teach Young Chil- 
dren,’’ “* Manners Away from Home,” ete. ‘This book should 


find its way into every home, and we would urge parents and 
teachers to read it to their children and pupils. 


Ry the au- 
. Lothrop & Co. 


— Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 596 Broadway, New 
York, will publish, early in February, a Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature,—being a comprehensive guide to English au- 
thors and their works, —by W. Davenport Adams. The fol- 
lowing may be mentioned as among the special features of this 
work. All prominent writers are included, with (where pos- 
sible) date of birth, titles of leading works, and date of their 
production; notices of standard biography and criticism; titles 
of the chief poems, essays, plays, and novels; important works 
of philosophy, science, the Belles Lettres; noms de plume of 
literary men and women are given and explained; familiar 
quotations, phrases, and proverbs are given; characters in 
poetry and fiction are indexed. [In our issue of Jan. 17th the 


announcement of this publication was credited by mistake to 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.—Ep.] 


— The Report of the Mass. Board of Education will be given 
to the legislature by the first part of next week. The contents 
of the Report will be as follows: 


I. Report of the Board of Education. 
Il. Reports of Visitors of Normal Schools. 
1 = Framingham. 
Westfield. 
Worcester. 
III. Report of the Secretary of the Board. 
IV. Reports of the Agents of the Board. 
** Geo. A. Walton. 
2. * A. Hubbard. 
3. John Kneeland. 
V. Report of the Treasurer of the Board. Appendix. 
VI. (a) Course of studies adopted by the Hampshire East 
Association of School Committees. 
(b) Address of Hon. P. Emory Aldrich. 
(c) The Worcester Free Institute. 
(d) The Manual Element in Education. 
(e) Industrial School Association. 


. 
2. 


VII. Index. 
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— W.S. Fortesque & Co., of Philadelphia, are about to 
publish a revised and enlarged edition of Book-Keeping, by 
Samuel W. Crittenden. It will present the subject both bv 
single and double entry, by an inductive and practical plan. 

— Bell’s Teaching-Card. Sight-Teaching, By George O. 
Bell. New York, 178 Broadway; price 25 cents. This 
Teaching-Card, or Magic Speller, is the first of an educational 
series for the young. Each pack consists of 26 cards. On the 
top of each card is printed, in large type, a letter, the initial of 
a short word, which appears in bold character, at the bottom 
of this card. This is all it seems to be, but by the transmit- 
tance of light, the object for which the word stands is plainly 
visible. Thus parents and teachers may possess the very best 
and simplest method yet conceived for teaching a child to 
spell, as amusement, — the first attraction to the mind ofa 
child,—becomes the medium of its instruction. 


MAGAZINES. 

— The International Review for January and February, by A. 
S. Barnes & Co., contains Whittier’s ‘Sonnet to Thiers’’; 
Wells, on National Wealth ‘‘ Ernst Curtius, on the “‘ Second 
Harvest at Olympia’’; E. A. Freeman’s “ First Impressions of 
Athens’’; Poore’s ‘‘ Estimate of Sumner’s Place in History ”’; 
Alex. H. Stevens’ ‘‘ Count of the Electoral Vote’; and Ham- 
erton, on ‘ Art in Europe.”” A very valuable number of this 
truly international magazine. Price per year $5.00; single 
copies $1.00. 

— The Catholic World has for its first article a remarkable 
poem by Aubrey DeVere, on “‘England’s First Poet, Cedman 
the Cowherd.’’ Teachers will also read with interest ‘‘ Con- 
fession in the Church of England,’ ‘“‘ A Great Bishop,’’ 
‘Christianity as an Historical Religion,’ and the “Isles of 
Lerins.” Terms $5.00 per annum: Catholic Publishing So- 
ciety, New York. 

— Harper's, for January, opens with an illustrated article, 
** Along Our Jersey Shore,’’ followed by “The Fuschi Con- 
spiracy,’’ The Dunmow Flitch, 1877,’’ an illustrated account 
of ‘‘ Joseph M. W. Turner,” ‘‘The Turkish Wars with the 
Hospitalers,” and ‘‘A Painter on Painting.’’ The editors’ 
departments are unusually complete and interesting. 
teachers will do well to read Harper’s Monthly. Terms $3.00. 

— Popular Science Monthly for February, opens with Herbert 
Spencer’s first article on ‘‘ Evolution of Ceremonial Govern- 
ment.’’ Professor LeConte has an illustrated article on “‘ Gey- 
sers, and how they are explained’”’; ‘‘ The Hygienic Influence 
of Plants,’’ by Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer; ‘‘Counting by the 
Aid of the Fingers,’’ by Professor Trowbridge; ‘‘ Modern Life 
and Insanity,’’ by Dr. Tuke; ‘“‘ The Growth of the Steam En- 
gine,’’ by Professor Thurston; ‘‘ The Magnetic Observatory at 
Madison,”’ ‘‘' The Chemistry of Fruit Ripening,’”’ ‘‘ Spontaneous 
Generation,’ by Professor Tyndall, and a ‘‘ Sketch of Walter 
Bagehot. The Popular Miscellany is full of iustruction. Edu- 
cators should afford this monthly. You can not afford to be 
without it and THe JouRNAL. Terms $5.00 a year; or, 50 
cents a single number. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have now ready the 
new and enlarged edition of The Cyclopedia of Biography ; 
a record of the lives of eminent persons, compiled by Parke 
Godwin. Revised and continued to August, 1877. This work 


presents an admirable combination of compactness and com- 
prehensiveness. The previous editions have recommended 
themselves to the public favor, as well for the fullness of their 
lists of essential names, as for the accuracy of the material 
given. The present edition will, it is believed, be found still 
more satisfactory as to these points, and possesses for American 
readers the special advantage over similar English works, in 
the full proportion of space given to eminent American names. 
The work has been issued in a handsome octavo of 1,200 pages, 
uniform with the new enlarged edition of Putnam’s World’s 
Progress, published a few weeks back, to which it is an admir- 
able companion volume, The two works together form a ref- 
erence library in themselves, and give, at the moderate cost of 
$9.50, a comprehensive encyclopedia of essential facts. 


EVERY HORSEMAN SHOULD BUY 
BOUCHER’S 


NEW METHOD OF 


HORSEMANSHIP, 


CONTAINING 


Fall and Explicit Instructions for Breaking 
and Training Horses; 


Embracing how to subdue vicious horses, and make 
br em come at your call ; how to counteract stiffness of 
1¢ head and heck, giving to the horse a splendid ap- 
frarenes; fluxions of the jaw, making him obedient to 
ouch; and biting, walking, back- 
hints on si api 
Use of the spurs rting, trotting, leaping, galloping, 
dnvaluable to the equestrian, showing by new means 
N obtain a good seat, and become a good rider, etc. 
one work has thrown so much light upon horse educa- 
a and no other method has mere se such simple and 
deve Horsemen understanding this method have 
itive eye much more quickly the natural capabil- 
tral of the horse, rendering him, after a few weeks’ 
‘ning, obedient to the lightest touch of hand or heel. 


l2no, fully illustrated; price $1.00 Sent free by mail 
On receipt of price. Address 
ALBERT COGSWELL, Publisher, 
Wdeow Box 3788, 139 Highth St., New York. 


PATENTED. 


yspe 
lepsy, 


cians and 


152 tf 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 
BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 


BELTS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand 
Book; have already ordered 212 copies.” 


All 


steria, Weak 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE Vital Force, also 


ia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
Lungs, Nervous De- 

bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Em- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 
The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 

Address (and give the name of this rat 


Equal to Representation. 


H. M. MALOY, 


147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


from a 


Outlines for the Study of the English Classics 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to Tue JOURNAL by A. F. BLAISDELL. 


I., 11. GoLpsMITH; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
IIL. GRAY; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. SHAKESPEARE; Dec. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 
VI. AppIson; March 15, 1876. 
VIL. Burns; April 26, 1877. 
VIII. LONGFELLOW; June 7, 1877. 
IX. PRoposep COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATUE; 
July 12, 1877. 
X. Text-Books IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; Aug. 


30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon; Sept. 27, 1877. 
XII. OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE “ MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE”; Oct. 251877. « 
XIII. Byron. November 22, 1877. 
XIV. SoME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. Dec. 27, 1877, 


A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 
articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 
$1.00 for the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address W. BICKNELL, 
140 16 Aawley St., Boston, 


For Singing-Classes a and Conventions, 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruction and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
cents; $7.50 a doz. 


ARE YOU ONE OF @HE 90 AND 9? 

This is the title of a new sacred song that is becomin 
widely as It has a thrilling effect when we 
sung. ce, 35 cents. 


Chuarch’s Musical Visitor, 
The Independent Journal of Music. 


This new volume, beginning with October number, 
will excel any of the preced ng in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, and 
pron of that the Visitor “ — actually give over $20 for 

ress 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Phio; 805 N. ¥, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of retail price. 
on which a notice appears. 
Primary Teacher, and Good 


State name and date of paper and page 


Address, Publisher of N. E. Journal, National Journal, 
Times, 16 Hawley ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
Dictionary of English Literature. 


Bits and Bearing, Reins, and Horses, and Harnesses. pp.55. Edw. F. Flower. 
Dogs and their Relation to the Public. - - - 
New Method of Horsemanship. - - - 


Through a Needle’s Eye. 12mo, pp. 450. - > 
Universe of Language. 12mo, pr: 344. - - 
Anacalypsis. 8vo, pp. 558, 4 vols. - . 
Anthropology. Vol. III. Crown 8vo, illus. - 
Atlas of Skin Diseases. Part III. 4to, paper. - 
Pascal. Vol. III. of “ Foreign Classics.” 16mo. - 
Handbook of Ophthalmology. Tllus., 8vo. 7 - 
A Law Unto Herself: a Novel. 8vo. - - 
Viva: a Novel. - 


Student's Handbook to the Practice of Medicine. 12mo, ill. 


Practical Gynxcology. 12mo, cloth, - 


Rembrandt. Vol. V. of Artist Biographies. 1&8mo, cloth. 


Marmontel. Vol. VII. of “ Choice Autobiographies,” 
Orthodoxy. Vol. ILI. of Boston Monday Lectures. 


Cyclopedia of Biography of Eminent Men. 8vo, 1200 pp. 
Comparative Psychology: or, The Growth and Grades of John Bascom. 


Intelligence. 12mo, pp. 375. 


The Elective Franchise in the United States. 12mo, pp. 140. D. C. McMillan. « “ 


Pottery; How it is Made; Its Sha 
A Manual of of Nursing. 12mo, 275 pp. - - 
Prose and Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

The Beginning of the Middle 
Marmorne. 


and Use of Times. 16mo. 
The Religion of Israel. A Manual. 16mo. - 
Two Ways of Matrimony. Vol. XIV. 


The Phantom Wedding; or the Fall of the House of Flint. . Southworth. 


American Almanac for 1878. — 49 -. - 
The Shawnee Prisoner. 16mo, pp. 329. - 


New Court Rules of all the Courts of the State of N. York. 


‘Tne World's Fair, Philadelphia, 1876. 8vo, pp. 68. 
Butler's Literary Selections, No. 3. 12mo, pp. 192. 
The Appreciation of Money. 8vo, pp. 93. - 
The Currency Conflict. 8vo, pp. 83. - 

Ho! for Elf-land. Small 4to, pp. 136, cloth. - - 
Fidelite. 12mo, pp. 126, - 
Macaulay's History of England. 5 vols., large 12mo. 


es. Epochs of Hist.” Ser. Dean Church. 
ol. XI. in the ““ No Name” Series of Novels. 
What Career? Ten Papers on the Choice of a- Vocation, f E. E. Hale. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
W. D. Adams. Cassell, P. & G. $4 00 


“ ‘ 
’ 


- Boucher. Albert Cogswell. 
Hesba Stretton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
- Watson. 


Godfrey Higgins. J. W. Bouton. each, 
- Dr. Paul Topinard. J.B. Lippincott & Co, 

L. A. Duhring, M.D. “ 
- Rev. P. Tulloch. 


75 

1 00 

Author's Publishing Co. 1 50 
4 00 

50 


Prof. Schweigger. 
- Rebecca H. Davis. 
Mrs. Forrester. as 
Prof. Charteris. Lindsey & Blackiston. 2 00 
Heywood Smith. “ @ 2 00 
M. F. Sweetser. J. R. Osgood & Co. 50 
W. D. Howells. “ “ “6 1 00 
12mo. Joseph Cook. 1 50 
Parke Godwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5, 7 50 
“ 1 75 
and Decoration. 8vo. Geo. Ward Nichols. 
White & Jacobi. “ 
Thomas Moore. Scribner, A. & Co. 2 50 
“ “ 1 00 
Roberts Bros., 1 00 
1 00 
- R.A. Armstrong. a“ ” 1 00 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1 00 
“ “ vi 75 
R. Spofford. American News Co. 1 50 
- Clara F. Guernsey. American 8S. 8. Union. 1 25 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. $1, 1 50 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. 75 
J. H. Butler & Co. 35c. 75 


F. A. Walker. 
- J.P. McCaskey. 


A. J. Warren. Henry C. Baird & Co. 30 

- J. W. Schackey. “ 10 
Alice Kingsbury. A. L. Bancroft. 1 50 

- Edna Verne. “ “ 1 00 
Porter & Coates, Each, 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In our columns of this week we present to 
our readers the card of that vigorous veteran of 
the school agents, Mr. Schermerhorn, who has 
done much to elevate the school-agency busi- 
ness to its present honorable and useful pur- 
poses. He is the man who, some twenty years 
ago, left the school-room and embarked in the 
enterprise of organizing and systematizing the 
difficult details of this arduous business. His 
success has been such as to lead many others, in 
all parts of the country, to imitate his example, 
and secure to teachers and school officers the 
advantages of an agency. With undivided 
attention, Mr. Schermerhorn is now about em- 
barking into the second quarter of a century in 
the business. He has the great advantage of 
being aided by the experiences and records of 
the business since 1855; and now he proposes 
to devote the next twenty-five years to care- 
fully perfecting the business which he has so 
ably organized and managed. We expect to 
see great progress in this much-needed direc- 
tion. Teachers of expericnce wanting situa- 
tions, — especially graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege,—will find it to their advantage to apply to 
Schermerhorn’s School Agency, 30 East 14th 
street, New York. 


In Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 24, Sarah M. Daw- 
son, in her article entitled ‘‘ Practical Hints to 
Teachers of Chemistry,’’ lays particular stress 
upon the fact that chemistry can be well taught 
with little apparatus, and few chemicals. The 
inquiry naturally arises, where and of whom 
can just what is essential be procured? We 
learn that N. H. Edgerton, Esq., 924 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, has recently undertaken 
to supply just such a want as is expressed in 
the above-named paper. The set that he 
makes is put up by a practical chemist, the 
chemicals are the best that can be bought, and 
the quantity is enough to last, with ordinary 
use, two years. The apparatus is on a par 
with the chemicals, and all the experiments 
named in any of the elementary works on 
Chemistry can be performed with it. The 
labels give both the old and new nomenclature. 
The price of the whéle set is but twenty dol- 
lars. From our knowledge of Mr. Edgerton 
and his facilities to fill all orders promptly, we 
heartily commend him to all teachers of science, 
as one who will furnish such advice and mate- 
rials as will aid and give entire satisfaction. 


ON our first page will be found the card of 
Joseph Zentmayer, manufacturer of Micro- 
scopes and Microscopic Apparatus, to which 
we invite the special attention of the readers of 
Tue JouRNAL. Mr. Zentmayer has been en- 


gaged for thirty-three years in the manufac- 
ture of astronomical instruments, microscopes, 
etc., and for twenty-five years every instrument 
has been adjusted by Mr. Z. himself. The 
reputation of his microscopes has beceme 
world-wide, and first-class microscopists pro- 
nounce his instruments and stands superior to 
any made in Europe. He warrants every thing 
he makes, and furnishes instruments especially 
adapted to students in colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as for scientific purposes in all 
departments of investigation, at prices varying 
from $50 to $1000. For illustrated catalogue 
and descriptive price-list, address Joseph Zent- 
mayer, 147 South 4th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Harrison Ink Co., who 
manufacture the celebrated Harrison Writing- 
Inks. These inks were first introduced to the 
public in 1846, and have for more than thirty 
years been regarded with special favor. For 
school purposes, their jet-black writing-inks 
are a favorite with teachers of penmanship. 
For a descriptive price-list, send to Harrison 
Ink Co., No. 5 Murray street, New York. 


Tue New-York Portable Washstand Co., 
708 Broadway, New York, make an announce- 
ment on the second page of THE JoURNAL 
that will interest every householder in the land. 
The Sanitary Portable Washstand is the most 
convenient and useful device we have ever ex- 
amined. By an ingenious contrivance water is 
forced into the basin, from a receptacle beneath 
the stand, with no more trouble than is re- 
quired to turn it on from an ordinary faucet. 
They are adapted to both city and country 
houses. All the conveniences of the set bowls, 
without the liability of odors and gases from 
drain-pipes and sewers, are secured. It should, 
and will ultimately take the place of the ordi- 
nary disease-breeding fixtures in sleeping- 
rooms, which poison the air with sewer-gas. 
Read the advertisement carefully, and order 
the Stand, if you want the most serviceable 
article in the market. : 


WE are pleased to learn that The New Amer- 
ican Arithmetics, published by J. H. Butler 
& Co., have just been adopted for use in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. We gave these 
Arithmetics our hearty approval when first pub- 
lished, in June last, and we are glad to know 
that since that time over 50,000 copies have 


‘| been printed. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out mediicine. Pulvermacher’s Klectric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 


with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. CLARKE, 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORK, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Ss 


CELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, : 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. | F 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for a 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed, On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Being put in communication with 
these, you can decide the whole matter at once, intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily, for all our list have refer- 
ences, recommendations, photographs, ete., ready to be 
consulted. Address F.B. SNOW, Manager. 


DIRECTORY 


TO THE 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, geen School. ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Cojeges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the'Registrar, 
R. D, PATTEN. 52 zz 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. For catalogue 
address President A. L. CHAPIN. 51 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 

89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For a 
etc., address the President, F. MAGouN, D.D. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
dress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H 


Mt INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


POETS. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in ——_ and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounNG LADIEs, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


46 zz 

WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advan- 

tages superior. Rev. Cc. Vv. SPEAR, Principal. 124z 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delawane Go.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Maas. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss Apa L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
4 ‘ai FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 106 zz 


PREPARATORY. 


{DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass, Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. DimmMack, LL.D. 


BY RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ, 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davrip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
0 Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Wellendowed, Goren pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EpwArps, D.D., Princ. 


address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


PTODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Ex nses moderate, 


For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

7 Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F, MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


M 


ass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A.M. 
EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal, 70 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientitic, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department, Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLOwS, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 Zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
12 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E, H. RussEwL, Principal. 55 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 


circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 54 zz 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
{ For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
( For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEstTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


Seminary for Training of Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 
At 9 West 28TH STREET, New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS al 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, Principals. 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.”’) 


Prof. JOHN KRAUS-BOELTE is a disciple of the Pes- 
talozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first 
propagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 

RS. KRAUS-BCELTE is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of 
vee years in Germany, England, and America. 
Says the Ga/ary: “ Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American 
Kindergartners, holds the highest place. It is to the 
labors of this lady, more than to any other, perhaps, 
that the increasing success of Kindergartening in Amer- 
ica is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than 
all the rest.” Says Mrs. E. P. Peabody : “‘ Mrs. Kraus 
is the authority on the subject,’”’ etc. 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at Educational Parlor and Generai Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
buitaing, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mil: 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
| Scientific Schools, or College. For 
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Agents Wanted. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Penneirs Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 

Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half 
the above price. 104 zz 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


sUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 
Ruy. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary. Agent. 
111 23 Franklin Street. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor of “ Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts. Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song - Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail ..., Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail .. .... 


Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 

Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 

Mill’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, pon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 


GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 


THE NEW GAME OF 


‘* Words and Sentences,’’ 
For YOUTH AND ADULTs. 
Recommended by the best literary and educational tal- 
ent in the country. Far surpasses a spelling-match in 
interest and = Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 
Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged, 50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 
$ 50| The five books to Teachers 
Common School.. 1.50)for examination for $5.50; 
Counting-house... 3.00)but only in reply to requests 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00/accompanied by the money. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 zz 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er, 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 

State Institutions. . 


400 es. 
Select Notes, by Rev. is x PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878, $1.25. 
112 zz 


Full list mailed on application. 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Book Store, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, 
MILAN, 


prom 
S 


ZZ 


Paris, 


MADRID, FLORENCE, 


TURIN, &c. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12m 
. o. Cloth. $1.25; r, 50 cts. 
and True. i6mo. $1.25. 
ay s Wand of Lilies. i6mo. $1.25. 
Weetheart. 12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


Crown P 
aa and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 


The Czar’s Faverite. imo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 


NOYES, SNOW & CO. P 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
of Nore Pare, good quality, $1 per ream. 
1344 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON. 


A Job Lot 
105 zz, 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for seatinn. supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in 
7 and containing 16 handsome, well-fil pages, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a3-cent stamp. Address JOHN J. SHOR EW, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue, 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 

books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Vears. | vol, 1000 
All Bound the World. 606 pp. 1000 s., 5.00 
Life of Dharles Sammer. 700 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 
In the omes of the Presidents. From 

Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


PR Il. $5.00 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 


Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 Broadway, New York.|MARK 


Ten Wears of My Life. 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ull., cloth, 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By 
br . W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed., 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEw 
EpiTion of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively and ener- 
getically pushed, through agents, attests the hold Ful- 
ton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon the good opin- 
ion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 

Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, t-paid, upon the receipt 
of 60 cents, and a full set of Blanks upon the receipt of 


45 cents. 
Retail price of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 
KH. B. NIMS co., 


Blanks, 7 
1 N.Y. 
FIVE CENTURIES. 


50 tf 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mryers, Creston, Iowa. 
Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


By the Princess 
$1.50 


1.75 
1.50 
5.00 
8.00 
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WRITING 


English, French, and American 
Papers, in great variety. 
ARD & GAY, Stationers, 


Gold 


Costly 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 
Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


outfit free, 


PAPER. 


5f 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


“A brilliant work, that will be widely 
read and generally praised.” 
(Saturday Gazette. 


"The Nabob. 


From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


(From the Nation.] 
“ There is a very humane vein in his talent, and he 
shows us here and there a charming oasis of simplicity 
and urity in the chapter called ‘ La Famille Joyeuse.’ 
* There are many happy and charming details in this 
* Nabob.’ ” 
[From the New York Graphic.] 


“ Daudet’s genius always reminds me of that of Haw— 
thorne; he is, indeed, a FRENCH HAWTHORE.” 


[From the Portland Argus.) 


“The book is indescribable, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. It is a work of intense interest.” 


[From the Chicago Tribune.) 


“*The Nabob’ is remarkable, and will hold, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, a supremacy surpassing that of 
Sidonie.’ The book is a study worth far more than 
‘ Sidonie’ and ‘Jack,’ and will give the name of Al- 
phonse Daudet a fame he had not before achieved.” 


THE COBWEB SERIES OF FICTION. 


Vol. L, SIDONIE, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
« IL, FIRST LOVE IS BEST, by GAIL HAMILTON. 
“TIL, VINETA, by E. WERNER. 
« TV., JACK, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
* V., FORBIDDEN FRUIT, by F.W.HACKLANDER. 
“VL, THE NABOB, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Each volume 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, and sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


15a ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 5. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Illustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 
—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 


With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


146 tf 


TRADE (JOSEPH GILLOTT 
’ WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants, 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 

Pen is siamped Perry & Co. 

-A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 

sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
RRY & CO. 

Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams St 


SE =e 


London. 
., New York. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824, 


Apparatus for Projection. 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


120 (4M PHILADELPHIA. 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can of their spare time to great advan " py 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD ENCYCLOPEDI 
OF WONDERS anp CURIOSITIES, NATURE anp 
ART, LITERATURE anpd SCIENCE. 1200 pages 


142 Eighth Street, V. Y. 


ANTED—Ai ali times, MEN OF EDUCATION 

AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every County, to act as correspondent and represent- 
ative of the largest manufactory of School Furniture 


and Supplies in the United States. 
Address 


EXCELSIOR SCH. FURNITURE M’F’G CO., 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 4d 
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10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


SI CURSE AND } THE CURE 
By the veteran author, T.S. ARTHUR. A book to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, 
soul, home, society, ete. nfolds the work of Jnebriate 
Asytums, Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc.,etc. Onl 
#2. Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wit 
2000 Lilustrations, just reduced 25 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass, 148 tf 
NOTICE! We have the largest and 
best selling Package in the 
world. It contains £8 sheets of paper, 
18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, gol-en 
pen, and a piece of valuable Jewelry. Complete sam- 
le package, with elegant gold-plated sleeve buttons and 
adies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and drops, post-paid, 
25 cts. 5 packages, with assorted Jewelry, $8. Solid 
Gold Patent Lever Watch freetoallAgents. BRIDE 
& CO,, 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder, 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Ma- 
chine Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off 
hooks and eyes, buttons, erasing blots, ete. Size of a 
common pencil, is heavily nickle-plated, and will last a 
lifetime. Agents are coining money, and say it is the 
best selling article out. Sample 25 cts.; Six for $1. 
Extraordinary inducements to Agents. Send for a 
sample half-dozen, and canvass your town. BRIDE 
& éo., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND SIX of 
the LLOYD COMBINATION for $2. 
BRIDE & CO. 
108 zz 769 Broadway N. ¥. 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 


“We counsel all patrons to countally preserve and 
bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 
ature it would be difficult to procure elsewhere.” 
—Aubnrn Citizen. 
“ Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum, At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be had.”’—Baltimore Elocutionist. 
‘Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.”’—College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa, 
“ The original poetry is excellent.”—The Argosy, Mt. 
Alliston Wesleyan College and Academy, Sackville, N.B. 
“ This magazine should be in the ion of eve 
teacher and scholar in the United States.”—Jndepend- 
ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 


Price of subscription, $1.50 a year single copies, 25 
ree 


cents. Specimen number sent of postage on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM, 
Springfield, Lil. 


(a Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum, 


Subscriptions may with any number. 
numbers always to be on application. 


A. WHITCOMB, 


Back 
148 tf 


Chairs. 
ay} 


Furniture. 


Settees, and 
uw a0g 


School 


73 Fulton Street, Boston 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SEN7 BY MAIL, POST-PA/D. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 


102 16 Hawley St... BOSTON. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


4 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
Drawing. Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 


i ti Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 
atin. leading colleges, preparatory and high 
schools ; New Latin Reader ; New Cicero with Vocab. 
G k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 
reek. Harkness’s ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen’s ete. 
ouman’s em en 
Science. Philosophy; Morse’s Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Sclence Primers, ete. 
Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sliding copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true —— of penmanship.” 
ia Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 
Catalogues free. 
LANE, MM. W. HAZEN, 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER, 


A Collection of Exercises in Declamation, Recitation, 
and Representation. Comprising many Dialogues 
never before pga more than 200 Pieces 
adapted to the Young of both Sexes. 

By WILLIAM OXFORD. 


216 Pages, with 55 Illustrations. List Price, 56 cts. 


No other compiler has exercised so much care in pre- 
paring fresh, inal matter to go with the old standard 
grey Apt and pithy little Dialogues are well known 

be the rarest thing in literature. In such pieces the 
Junior Speaker abounds. 


. §G. E. WHITTEMORE 
New-England Agents: {ir Cc. WHITE, 4 


zz 62 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
HMatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderseon’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &e. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., mn. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’'s Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers, 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. ° 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. ¥ 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Pablishers. 151 zz 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER 


17 North S. th St. . 
Call the attention of Teachers to rae Me Prita 
& Hygiene. $1.25. 


Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiolozyy 
Dr. Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 
pa wee the following claims to the consideration of 
hers: Technicalities have been avoided, so far as 
consistent with the treatinent of the subject. The style 
in which it is written is not only pleasing, but such as to 
b2 readily comprehended by those for whose use it was 
ed. Superfluous matter has been omitted. 


GINN & HEATH, Boston. 


Mudseon’s Classical English Reader. Just 
oman i 452 pp. Price $1.12; sample copy 90 cents. 
m the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Univ. 

“Tt to make its way into every 

and Academy in the country. It will do more than any or 

the (there none of the kind) now in 

creating a taste for good literature, 4 

nish fit materials for the culture of such a taste.” ar 

Wentworth’s Geometry. 250 pages. Price $1.00; 

sample copy, 80 cts, "155 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. ITlustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. i6mo. 
Pocket Dictionary. [llus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


READY, 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German, Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elem.ot Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchet Guide to 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue, 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art. Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story ; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“ PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an Appéndix on Lisping, Stammering, Stuttering, 
and other Defects of Speech. 

A Companion to “‘ Baker’s Reading Club.” 

By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 

“It seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.”—Vox Populi (Lowell). 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, 

Catalogues mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


151 zz 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bielogy, 00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15f2z 22 Bond Street, New York. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo.of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Paychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam En ng 
Sturterant’s Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


Correspondence 30 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- 


cer 100, (by mail WARD 
r 100, m -20). 
CARDS. | GAY” is0'Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s pes wing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MAN SON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AnD EpucaTionaAL PUuBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
a 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

4ossing’s Outline o - 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
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For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Keaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Cencise History of the U. 8S. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By W. H. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an wp address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 

47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill’s Geometries : Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal His : 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. S.; 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
Correspondence solicited, 151 uy 


Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series, 


Eaten’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Commen School Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s Elements of Algebra, 
Bradbury’s Ele. of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaten’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
ive Catalogue of above and other valuable 
ks, with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's E 
DeVere’s French Series. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLERVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


Descri 
School 
plication. 


Literature. 
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This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


a comes for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction, will be forwarded upon receipt of the above 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


i For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Séries. 
FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL. 


Representing the most approved Modern 
Teaching Methods. 


Published in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at Lew Prices. 


prices. 


[From Hon. J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.) 


“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Marvey’s English Grammar, and. White’s 
Graded - School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 
scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 


same, and were satisfied of their superior fitness for 
schools. I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and school officers.” 


[A. W. BURR, Prin, Classical Inst,, Hallowell, Me.) 


“(We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Norton’s Philosophy, Hepburn’s Bhetoric, 
Thalbeimer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Method. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
ison with other books in the same branches.” 


[A. W. School, Manches- 

Norton’s Philosophy, Duffet’s French 
Method, and Andrews’s Maaual of the Con’ 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 

Similar commendatory notices of the-Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred superior 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eclectic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduction. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG: & CO., 
Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
N, E. Agent for Eclectic Educational] Series, 
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